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The Military Situation. 
CAVALRY Rarp Into PENNSYLVANIA.—The rebes not only | 
seem to have a cool contempt for our Generals, but such a | 
complete faith in their incompetence, tardiness, and inde- | 
cision as to justify a thorough disregard of a‘] the ordinary | 
rules and precautions of war. They do not hesitate to leave 
the National forces in their rear or on their flanks, or for | 
that matter anywhere else, perfectly confident, apparently, | 
that before our officers shall be roused to action, or discover | 
the fact of a movement, they will be able to take up a new 
position, and perhaps a better one, without difficulty or 
danger. Witness Bragg and Smith marching all the way 
from Alabama to the Ohio river, leaving Buell in a position 
to cut them off entirely, and yet perfectly assured that he 
would not move at all, or, if at all, so tardily as not to 
seriously interfere with the success of their foray. So, too, 
with Lée and Jackson in their audacious march into Mary- 
land, whence we were exultingly told none would ever return. 
But the ‘‘ rubbing in” of rebel insolence and contempt, and 
the most corroding of the humiliations to which a patient | 
people have been subjected, was left to Stuart’s rebel 
cavalry. No one has forgotten how they dashed out o! 
Riehmond and rode round and through Gen. McClellan’s 





army, destroying stores, breaking up the railroad, firing into | 


hospitals, ‘‘ bagging” prisoners, and ascertaining all that 
was necessary to be known of the disposition of rces, 
and then returning with impunity to Richmond. r have 
we forgotten how they rode in behind Pope at Catlett's 
Station, ransacked his camp and baggage, carried off what 
plunder they wanted, and next took and destroyed Manassas 
Junction, with its depot of supplies. But these raids, im- 
plying, as we have said, inexpressible contempt for Union 
Generalship and activity, have been eclipsed in their inso- 
lence and audacity by the last dash of Stuart and his horse- 





men into Pennsylvania. The world will hardly credit the 
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| story that these men crossed the Potomac in face of the 
| pickets on one flank of our army on one day, rode through 
| Maryland and 20 miles into Pennsylvania on the next, cap- 
| tured the important town of Chambersburg, "stealing or 
destroying the Government pwoperty and burning the rail- 
way buildings; thence proceeded to Gettysburg, robbing 
all the horses of the people on their route, and on the third 
day again crossed the Potomac on the other flank of the 
National army, with a spoil of 1,000 horses and a large 
quantity of needed supplies, and all this without losing a 
' man in killed and wounded, and only half a dozen stragglers 
| 4s prisoners! They all left their dirty and ragged clothing 
in Chambersburg, and rode off gaily in the uniforms of our 
soldiers! A second time has Stuart circled round the 
| Union army, but this time in a hostile country and un- 
molested. It is said that a detachment from our forces 
came up with his rear just as he was recrossing the river, 
but, as usual, too late? In its results, except in inspiriting 
the rebel army and in the loss of spoil, this raid will pro- 
bably prove of small account. Its principal object was 
doubtless to take Frederick from the rear, and capture the 
large amount of medicines and hospital stores concentrated 
there, and of which the rebels stand in great need. But, 
whatever its object, the fact that such an expedition could 
be carried out has prefuundly humiliated the public mind, 
especially as it was reported on Saturday that Gen. McClellan 
had telegraphed to the Government that not a man of the 
rebel army would ever get back to Virginia except as u 
prisoner. 

KentTucky.—From Kentucky we hear of two severe bat- 
tles, one fought on the 8th of October, near Perryville, be- 
tween a detachment of the National army under Gen. Mc.- 
Cook and a large force of Bragg’s rebels, and another 
fought on the 11th, between Buell’s main body and Bragg’s 
combined forces, between Harrodsburg and Danville. In the 
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battle of Perryville the fight was sustained from 10 v’clock 
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in the morning“until night, by Gen. McCook’s column of 
16,000 men, with varying success and with heavy ioss. Late 
in the afternoon reinforcements came up, and the rebels 
_ Were repulsed at every point, and during fhe night fell back 
on the rebel right wing. The National loss is reported at 
500 killed, 2,300 wounded, and 440 prisoners. Among the 
killed are Gens. Jackson and Terrill, and acting Gen. Web- 
ster. Gens. Polk and Cheatham are reported killed on the 
rebel side, but the entire loss of the rebels is unknown. 
Upwards of 1,000 of their dead were buried on the field. 

After the fight of the 8th, the rebels fell back and com- 
bined their forces at Harrodsburg, and on the 11th were 
overtaken by the National army between that place and 
Danville, where a desperate battle is reported to have taken 
place, resulting in a complete National victory. The de- 
tails have not yet come to hand. The rebels are evidently 
seeking to make good their escape from Kentucky by way 
of Cumberland Gap. Apart from these grand movements, 
we hear of the capture of a Union wagon train and 550 pris- 
oners by the rebel Gen. Kirby Smith, near Frankfort, on the 
8th, and also, on the other side, of the capture of 160 rebel 
wagons, and 1,000 rebels by Col. Wolford’s cavalry, at some 
point not named—probably part of the main re’:el army. 

MississipP1.—The battle at Corinth proves to have been a 
brilliant but not a decisive Union victory. That the rebels 
were beaten and were greatly demoralized is certain, and 
that the pursuit by Gen. Rosecrans was vigorous, and might 
have resulted in a complete dispersion of the rebels, is un- 
doubted. But on the 9th he was recalled from pursuit by 
his superior officer, Gen. Grant. There seems to be q set- 
tled purpose among some of our Western Generals that we 
shall never the legitimate fruits of our hardly-earned 
victories. The net result of the battle of Corinth seems to 
be, a rebel loss of between 800 and 1,000 killed, about 2,000 
wounded, and 2,000 prisoners. The rebels also lost 11 guns 
and most of their ammunition and baggage trains. The 
National loss is 350 killed and 1,200 wounded. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Rumors are afloat, requiring confirma- 
tion, however, to the effect that the rebels who lately 
attempted to enter south-eastern Missouri have been re- 
pulsed and driven back into Arkansas. 

Gen. Mitchel has put some life into his department, and 
the rebel fortifications on St. John’s river, Florida, have been 
captured by a combined ngval and military force under Com. 
Steadman and Gen. Brannan. This‘success gives us control 
of the St. John’s to Jacksonville. 

The army of the Potomac is quiet, its repose having been 
only momentarily disturbed by the dash of Gen. Stuart into 
Pennsylvania. Hints about going into winter quarters, now 
when the best fighting period of the year has come, are not 
infrequent. The exact position of the rebel army is un- 
known, but it is strongly suspected that it is quietly with- 
drawing up the Shenandoah Valley. For ourselves, we shall 
not be surprised to hear of it again in Maryland, or perhaps 
in front of Washington. 
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To the Literary Public. 


CONSIDERABLE sums have been paid to foreign authors for 
the right of publishing their productions in this country simultaneously 
with their appearance abroad. We believe that proportionate induce- 
ments will call out, in the United States, talent in all respects equal to 
that which is displayed in the foreign productions so eagerly caught up 
and reprinted here; and that in the country of Irving, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne and Holmes the fidid of Fiction offers as wide a range and as 
hopeful promise as in any part of the world. In this belief, as well 


as to secure to our readers something truly original and indigenous 
the Publisher of this paper offers F 


$5,000 

or the Best Original Novel, of a to fill near! 

76 pages of FRANK Losan ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, suthect und 

Mcfae ae author. To be sent in on or the 
’ . 


$1,000 
for the Best Tale, to fill about 26 pages of FRANK LESLIE’s 
at discretio 


ILLUSTRATED EWSPAPER; subject and scene ; 
to be sent in on er before the ist of January, 1863. a 


. #100 
for the Best Short Tale of from one to two pages of E’s 


FRANK LESLI 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, to 
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for the Second Best Short Tale as above. 


N. B.—Should any of the productions sent i t 
be regarded as of value for publication, the Proprictor of as 
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not ancopeed will be scrupulously returned to authors, with 
“An pretaeeli iinete- be eanideidies Paden ‘ube City 
Square, N. Y., and endorsed “ Prize.” = - oa nae 
tieate of Amerean Ltsratre and “American ‘nada fo oa 
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“Social Evils” in England. 

THE activity of British philanthropy in regard to what are 
delicately called ‘‘ social evils,” or, in plain English, prosti- 
tutes, is something wonderful. There seems to be a strange 
fascination, not to say interest, in these “ frail and fallen 
creatures,” which penetrates all English society, and which 
is shared by ne other class ot objects, however worthy, or 
however legitimate thetr appeal to practical benevolence. -A 
recent English publication enumerates some of the “ Re- 
treats” and “‘Homes” in which unsuccessful or worn-out 
Cyprians reap the benefactions of British sympathy. There 
is a Guardian Society for providicg a temporary asylum for 





repentant women, a London Society for the Protection of 
Young Females, a London Female Penitentiary ‘for afford- 
ing a home for those desirous of returning to the paths of 
virtue ;” a British Penitent Female Refuge; a Home for 
Penitent Females, in connection with a Probationary Home 
a London Female Dormitory, under the management, as 
both superintendent and treasurer, of an officer in the royal 
navy; a Church Penitentiary Association, ‘ for the reception 
and reformation of fallen women throughout the country,” 
under the guidance, as to spiritual matters, of clergymen of 
the Church of England, which, it appears, includes nine 
Penitentiaries and six Houses of Refuge; a Female Tempo- 
rary Home, “for the reception of a better class of faller 
females,” which is under the treasurership and superintend- 
ence of the officer of the royal navy above alluded to, and is 
stated to be ‘“‘conducted on the pure principles of the Gospel 
and after the manner of a private family ;” a St. Marylebone 
Female Protection Society, ‘for the rescue of those who 
wish to abandon their evil ways;” an Institution for the 
Protection of Young Females, ‘to afford an asylum to those 
desirous of abandoning a course of vice ;” an Institution for 
“improving and enforcing the Laws for the Protection o 
Women ;” a Female Preventive and Reformatory Institu 
tion, “for destitute young women whose circumstances ex- 
pose them to danger;” a Society for the Rescue of Young 
Women, with five houses ‘“‘for those who have fallen;” a 
Trinity Home, ‘for young women of a better class, who 
have recently been led astray ;” a London Diocesan Peniten- 
tiary, for ‘‘ penitent fallen women;” a St. James’s and St. 
George’s Home, “ for those tnhappy women who have once 
held a respectable station in society, and who have lately 
been led astray ;” a Westminster Female Refuge, for “ those 
who wish to reform ;” a Home of Hope, “for the immediate 
reception of cases of the middle class from the Midnight 
Meetings or other sources,” the promoters of which hope to 
‘‘ effect the establishment of a more extended and permanent 
home in a quiet, healthy suburb, where there may be ground 
for recreation ;” a British Ladies’ Society; a Royal Female 
Philanthropic Society, and.some others. 

As to the results of this grand movement the statistics are 
hardly satisfactory. We are told that of 2,400 young women 
who have been brought under the beneficent operations of 
these multitudinous societies, etc., 26 have been restored to 
friends, 18 placed in service, and one sent to New York—45 
in all, presumptively reformed, including the one sent to 
that great moral centre New York. But what about the re- 
maining 2,355? 

We are far from intending to throw ridicule upon any 
earnest endeavor for raising the objects of these institutions 
to a better and more honest life; but the theory of progress 
in this direction will hardly be confirmed by the observation 
of those who have walked through the streets of London by 
night; and certainly those who are most confident of past 
success have no statistics to present us, to remove the grave 
doubts which must arise upon the contemplation of all this 
special solicitude for one class of wrongdoers. 





Emancipation as a War Measure. 


THE President’s Proclamation, which has created suc 
a commotion in the Southern Congress, has been promul 
gated as a war measure, and as a logical necessity from th; 
various confiscation bills adopted by Congress. Of the righ: 
and power of the President to issue such a Proclamation, 
(we are not discussing its policy) there can be no doubt. 
On this point we defer to the highest living authority on 
this continent, in the department of jurisprudence, Prof. 
Parsons of the Harvard Law School, a “‘ Conservative” by 
birth, education and practice. He says: 

“IT suppose it certain that the President has no power to emancipate 
slaves as a civil act; but there can be no doubt that he has a constitu- 
tional power to do this as a military act, grounded on a military necessity ; 
that the Commander-in-Chief of our army must have the right to judge 
of the existence and the force of this necessity. It follows that if he 
has erred it was not by the assumption of a power he did not rightfully 
pos it in the exercise of a right that belonged to him.” 

Of the existence of the right and authority of the Presi- 
dent to do as he has done, we repeat, there can be no doubt. 
In our Revolution, Lord Dunmore, Sir Henry Clinton and 
Lord Cornwallis made similar Proclamations, as a right in_ 
cident to military operations, and no one disputed it 
Washington himself conceded it, and in regard to the Pro- 
clamation of Lord Dunmore, inviting slaves to accept 
freedom within his lines, he wrote : 

“His strength will increase as a snowball by rolling, and faster, if 
some expedient cannot be hit upon to convince the slaves and servants 
of the impotency of his designs.” 

That military operations justified a resort to such extreme 
expedients as a wholesale emancipation of slaves was fully 
conceded by Jefferson himself, while complaining of his own 
individual losses in this respect, from Cornwallis. In a let- 
ter to Dr. Gordon he said: 

** He [Cornwallis] destroyed all my growing ae 4 and tobacco; he 
burned all my barn’, containing the same articles of last year. Having 
first taken what corn he wanted, he used, as was to be expected, all my 
stock of cattle, sheep and hogs, for the sustenance of his army, and 
carried off all the horses capable of service. He carried off also about 
30 slaves. Had this been to give them freedom, he would have done right. 
* .* * From an estimate made at the time, on the best infor- 


mation I could collect, I suppose the State of Virginia lost under Lord 
Cornwallis’s hands, that year, about 30,000 slaves.” 


Our Spy System. . 


It is, without doubt, a matter of wonder to the people of 
the United States, certainly to the Northern portion, how a great war 
like the present can progress on territory almost identical with our 
own, and yet so little be known of the movements of the enemy, the 
real state of the unarmed population. and the general geography and 
topography of the country. The answer is, simply, that we have no 
organized spy system. 

This department of our army, as necessary to its success as is the de- 
tective police to a city, is controlled by accident, and, as a sequence, 
is utterly deficient. We are almost entirely dependent upon deserters 
from the enemy, contrabands, refugees and rebel newspapers for 
whatever information we obtain. The first of these are the very worst 
class to expect snything from having the slightest importance, and the 
last will certainly not publish anything of consequence when they 
know how dependent we are upon them for intelligence. It is upon the 
false construction placed by our War Department upon this fact that 
causes the issue of the absurd and stringent orders against our own 
press, The belief that the rebels have so neglected their spy system as to 
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make them dependent upon cur newspapers for a knowledge of army 
movements, is something indicative of blindness in our War Department, 
There are the very best reasons for believing that the enemy is in,posses- 
sion of the most minute information connected with our arm our 
Government—information that has not even reached the thousand ears 
of the press, and that.is supposed to rest only with the most important 
Officers of our Government. Aud why shouldthey not? Have they not 
spies and informants in every grade anfcircle of our society? Will it be 
denied that we tolerate them in our public offices, our public places and 
in our daily homes? Is there not every facility for them to get their in- 
formation through our lines? Scarce a week passes that some carrier 
is not arrested, with a mail, marching into Dixie. It is a well under- 
stood thing in Baltimore that letters can be got through for the sum of 
$2, and while this exists is there any wondér that the rebel Govern- 
ment should be entirely posted up on the most minute matters connected 
with the North ? 

There is but one remedy ; we must fight fire with fire. We must have 
an organized system of espionage. Let us not, in the hour of our peril, 
scorn the lessons of European Governmeuts who have found such a 
system vital. It will be useless to depend on reconnoissances, or on 
an occasional spy going in or through the enemy’s camp. Our spies 
should permeate everywhere, be in the camps, the workshops, the 
public offices, and by the hearthstones. It is useless to say that such a 
service cannot be instituted. Offer but the inducements, and men will 
be found possessing the talent and the daring to risk their lives in the 
hazardous service. It cannot be expected that men will walk into the 
peril of an ignominious death for the pay of a private in the ranks, nor 
yet that of a subordinate officer. Men have their price; let them be 
bought, and even though they overvalue themselves in the service, we 
feel satisfied they will be cheap to the country. The revelations of an 
intelligent spy may save the country millions of money and many valu- 
able lives; is it therefore too much that he should be rewarded without 
stint for a service that equals that of the skilful General in the field? 
Of what consequence would it be to the nation if it kept 1,000 men ir 
their pay, drawing the emoluments of Brigadier-Generals, if the few 
millions they should cost gave us the immense advantage over the 
enemy that a thorough knowledge of his plans and movements, and of 
he sentiments and feelings of the soldiers and people would give? 

This deficiency has been our great drawback from the beginning of 
the war. Legit be sono longer; the Government has but to make its 
want known and thousands of men competent for the duty will offer. 
This will be the true way to crush out traitors in our midst as well as 
rebellion in arms, far better for the first than dozens of Forts Lafayette 
and Warren, and more potent against the last chan 100,000 men. 





ReBEv Taxation.—The Tax bill just going into operation 
may be very severe and searching, but it is moderation itself compared 
with that just adopted by the rebel Congress. This proposes to tax 
each person resident in the so-called Confederate States on the 1st day 
of January, 1863, “‘ one-fifth the value of all the wheat, corn, rice, rye, 
oats, potatoes, hemp, flax, peas, beans, baftley, hay, wood, rosin, tar, 
pitch, turpentine, cotton, sugar, molasses and tobacco produced by him 
in these States during the previous calendar year; also, one-fifth of the 
horses, asses, cattle, sheep and swine; and also one-fifth of the profits 
made in the preceding calendar year by the feeding of swine, sheep, cat- 
tle or mules; also, one-fifth of each person’s yearly income for the pre. 
ceding calendar year, from all sources whatsoever, except from the 
sources hereinbefore described, and except from the interest on Confed- 
erate bonds, Certificates or Treasury notes.” 





OPINION rN MaRYLAND.—The Baltimore Américan in com- 
menting on the President’s Proclamation, uses the following significant 
language : 

“If there are any who think that slavery can exist in Maryland after 
this war is ended, as a system of profitable labor, the sooner they open 
their eyes to the inevitable future the better forthem. To suppose that 
after so terrible a conflict as that through which the loyal portion of the 
country will have passed, they will ever consent to the existence of the 
cause of. rebellion between them and their National Capitol, is 
simply atl If the Emancipation proposition is rejected, alt 

able will be spirited away and the door shut from their re- 







that are v 
covery. Whether the slaveholders of Maryland, therefore, the great 
majority of whom are disloyal, wish it or not, the days of ‘ the institu. 


tion’ are numbered in our State.’’ 





THe ForGERY 1X THE LONDON Trmes.—In our paper of 
last week we pointed out what was nothing less than an outrageous 
forgery in a recent letter in the London Times from its New York cor- 
respondent. In professing to quote from the President’s letter to Mr. 
Greeley, the phrase “the rights of the States” was substituted wher- 
ever the word “ slavery” occurred in the President’s letter —-thus making 
him declare that he was ready to “ destroy the rights of the States” in 
order to save the Union, whereas he really said that if slavery stood in 
the way of the Union he would “ destroy slavery.” The Times’ corre - 
spondent finding himself in a very unpleasant predicament from the fal- 
sification of the President’s language, has come out with a letter ex- 
plaining that he did not commit the forgery, but copied the paragraph 
irom a weekly paper called The Caucasian, which we find is the re- 
siduum of the Day Book, a paper suppressed some time ago for treason. 
We now know what kind of authorities are consulted by the New York 
correspondent of the Zimes! His explanation, while it relieves him 
of the charge of forgery, must nevertheless damage him with his em- 
ployers, Even the Times cannot afford to retain correspondents whose 
carelessness causes i: to be a party to the falsifications of the language 
of the Chiet Magistra‘e of a great nation. 

When Dr. Mackay adds to his explanation, that the forgery of The 
Caucasian is simply a “change of phraseology, though not of mean- 
ing,” he simply insults the public intelligence and stultifies himself, 





TENDERNESS TO TRAITORS. — Those who oppose every 
really vigorous measure of the Government to put down the rebellion 
and restore the integrity of the country, lest our “ misguided brethren” 
should become exasperated, “ per tly alienated” and provoked to 
violence, should read the proceedings of the rebel Congress and the 
utterances of the Southern press. The English-tongue seems to be too 
weak in epithets and terms of opprobrium to enable the rebel leaders 
to express all their hate and malignity. If their language represents 
in any degree their spirit and feelings, nothing can be said or done which 
can intensify their rage or excite further their thirst for revenge. On 
the very day when the battle of Antietam was fought, and when the 
rebels in Richmond thought that Lee and Jackson would surely be able 
to carry the war into Pennsylvania, the Dispatch of that city uttered 
the following Christian exhortation : 

“ Let not a blade of grass, or a stalk of corn, or a barrel of flour, ora 
bushel of meal, or a sack of salt, or a horse, or a cow, or a hog, ora 
sheep be left wherever — move along. Let vengeance be taken for 
all that has been done, until retribution itself shall stand aghast.” 

Perhaps the finest railway on this continent is that over the Alle- 
ghanies, from Baltimore to the Ohio river, Rebel hate and ferocity 
would not spare even that grand monument of National enterprise and 
skill, albeit chiefly built on Virginian soil. Said the Petersburg Express, 
and Gov. Letcher said much the same in an official] document: 

“ Every bridge, tunnel and culvert should be forthwith demolished— 
every embankment levelled—every cut filled up, and every cross-tie and 
rail removed from Harper’s Ferry to Wheeling and Parkersburg.” 

And weare told we must be considerate and tender with men who 
counsel such barbarities, and, what is worse, who practise them! ‘ Mis- 
guided brethren!” Faugh! 








ANOTHER LANDMARK Gonre.—The old Chatham Theatre, 
where the elder Booth and Forrest played, decades ago, where Kirby 
developed the art of dying, and where Little Ewa drew uncounted thou- 
sands to witness the sorrows of “ Uncle Tom” —the old Chatham 
Theatre has succumbed at last, and, like the old and classic Park, has 
given place to warehouses and stores. 





Tue Comre m Paris AND THE War. — The Comte de 
Paris has written a letter to Gen. Sickles, under date of Sept. 11th, in 
which he says, speaking on behalf of himself and his brother: 

“ We shali always remember that campaign [on the Peninsula] with 
the Army of the Potomac as one of the best and most eeanas oem 
of our youth. lt is with regret that we left our companions in arms, 
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and nothing can be more valuable to us than such testimonies of re- 
membrance and esteem, 1 need not add that our hearty hes still 
accompany them; that the distance has only strengthened the interest 
we take in the success of the it cause for which we fought together. 

“ Depend upon it, however ignorant and prejudiced may be the public 
at large, there are still on this-side of the Atlantic some hearts who 
follow with emotion the struggle of a great and free nation for her 
institutions, and who cannot believe in the ultimate success of the efforts 
of a deluded minority to establish a new community, whose corner-stone 
shall be so odious, so dangerous, and so precarious an institution as 
that of slavery.” 

Frank LEsiiz’s MONTHLY.—We are indebted to the pub- 
lisher for the October number of this excellent periodical, filled, as 
usual, with excellent engravings and entertaining and instructive reading 
matter. This is truly the “Monarch of the Monthlies,” and with the 
attractions which it offers in every number, we are not surprised that its 
circulation is on the increase. Incorporated with this Magazive is the 
“ Gazette of Fashion,” containing a great deal of interest to the ladies, 
for whose benefit it is principally intended, and elucidating, in an able 
manner, the mysteries of needlework and fashion, Price only $3 a-year.— 
Oxford (Canada) Herald, . 








How RICHMOND MIGHT HAVE BEEN TaKkEN.—Mr. W. H. 
Hurlbert, who, it will be remembered, was arrested and imprisoned in 
Richmond, on the breaking Out of the rebellion, and subsequently re- 
leased, is writing a series of letters for the Daily Times of this city, 
under the heading of ‘“‘ Fifteen Months at the South.” Mr. Hurlbert, 
from education and position, was able to form a better judgment and 
appreciation of affairs in the South than we have received from any 
other man, and his relation of facts may be taken with confidence. In 
his last letter he states what must be of importance in forming a just 

stimate of McClellan’s campaign in the Peninsula, that no attempt was 
made to obstruct the passage of the James river until after the destruc- 
tion of the Merrimac, and that any advance then by our navy (to say 
nothing of McClellan’s army) must have given us Richmond, with 
scarcely any resistance. Mr. Hurlbert adds: 


“The news of the blowing up of the Merrimac revived the terrors of 
the Pawnee panic of April, 1861. At any time in the intervening year, 
the brief reign of the Merrimac excepted, a Federal fleet might easily 
have fought its way up the river to Rockett’s, and thence dictated the 
surrender to Richmond, but as the attempt had never been made, no 
serious steps-had been taken to repulse it. * * * At the 
time of the destruction of the Merrimac, it was generally understood 
that the Confederate Government had resolved to abandon Richmond, 
on military grounds, and remove to the South. The wives and families 
of many leading men were then sent into the interior, to Danville, 
Farmsville, Raleigh. Many manufactories. of importance were trans- 
ferred to Upper Georgia and South Carolina. The specie of the banks 
was earried away. uge piles of boxes were seen about the doors of 
the departmental offices of State, marked for Columbia, 8S. C., and for 
Raleigh, N. C. The most important machinery of the ordnance was 
sent to Atlanta, in Georgia. Shops were emptied of their contents. 
The vehement remonstrances of the extreme Secessionists in Richmond, 
and the tardy movements of the National armaments arrested the hegira 
of the Government, and the successful defence of Fort Darling chased 
away the popular panic.” 





West Pornrers.—The rebel newspapers boast that they 
have the flower of the graduates from West Point inthe Southern army. 
Says the Mobile Evening News : 


‘* From a list before us of the West Point graduates, who are officers 
in the armies of the United States and Confederate Statés, it appears that 
there are in the United States army 17 Major-Generals and 24 
Brigadier-Generals; in the Conféderate States army, five Generals (be- 
side A. 8. Johnson, killed at Shiloh), 18 Major-Generals, 41 Brigadier- 
Generals. From this list, which ends with 1848, it appears that we have 
- ee from West Point in our army, while the United States have 

ut 41,” 





Ir is not generally known that the interview of the Prince 
of Wales with the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, which resulted in 
the engagement just made public, took place a year ago at Heidelberg, 
jn the gardens of the Castle. The on dit is, that it was not an officially 
arranged matter, but an accidental meeting, whereat the Prince was so 
favorably impressett with the young Princess of Denmark, that he sig- 
nified his choice.” 





Some citizens of Brannan have erected a monumental 
stone to the Nuremberg bookseller, Johann Phitpp Palm, who was exe. 
cuted by Napoleon for not disclosing the name of the author of a sedi- 
tious book which he had published. The stone bears the simple inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Palm’s End, 1806.” 


PROFANITY IN THE ARMy.—The following order has been 
issued by Gen. Howard for the suppression of profane swearing in his 
division: 


“The General commanding this division has noticed, with extreme 
pain, on the part of officers and men, the constant and very general use 
of profane oaths. He need not remind any thinking man of the vulgar- 
ity and meanness of the pracvice, nor speak of it as a positive violation 
of God’s law, but will simply appeal to the good sense and better feel- 
ings of the members of his command, and urge them, by all they hold 
dear, to abstain from insulting Him whose protection they need.” 





Tux London Star concludes an able articleon the National 
victories in Maryland as follows: 


‘* The moral effects of eery oe as uncertain as its militapy sequence. 
There will be nothin bey order and freedom, to peace and human- 
ity, if the repulse o e Confederates from Maryland be allowed to 
appease the discontent of New York and New England. McClellan 
may have retrieved his reputation; the army of the Potomae may justly 
rejoice in the achievements of its valor; the title of rebellion may be 
rolled back upon the slave soil in which it had its pernicious spring ; 
but unless these foyntainus of all evil to the Union be for ever sealed up 
—uvuniess the North make victory the servant of justice—all this precious 
blood will have been spilt in vain, and the future of the Republic only 
sepess the shameful struggles or more shameful compromises of the 
past, > 





It is said that we are to have soon, from a tried and com- 
petent British historian, a volume of history, in which some 1,300 letters 
of John Knox, never befere published, will be the basis of some 
chapters on Scottish affairs. 





BEWARE OF BABIES IN TRAVELLING.—*‘ How to get rid of 
babies” has received a new illustration recently in England, and we re- 
produce the story in order to put young lady travellers and others on 
their guard against having the responsibilities of motherhood thrust 
upon their hands unwillingly. In the cars between London and Bristol 
was a young lady residing in the latter town and an affable middle-aged 
woman, with a child about six or eight months old in her arms. The 
young lady spoke to “ the baby,” as a matter of course, and the female, 
who appeared to be baby’s mother, kindly desired her to take the “ in- 
teresting little thing” in her arms—a request which was promptly 
acceded to; and shortly afterwards the train stopped, and mamma got 
out to have “some refreshment,” leaving the child in charge of the 
young lady. She did not return, however, to the same compartment, 
but when the train stopped at Swindon she was seen stepping from 
another carriage, when, seeing she was recognized, she intimated that 
she would be with “ her darMag” ina minute. The train again started, 
and the young lady began to feel uneasy, but she still thought that the 
child’s mother was in another part of thetrain. When the train arrived 
at Bristol the young lady came on to the platform with the baby in her 
arms, expecting to give it up to the rightful owner, but after all the 
passengers had left she foupd herself on the platform with only the 
baby and the railway porters, and the truth then became apparent that 
the unnatural mother had made her a present of the child. The young 
woman did not know exactly what to do in the somewhat awkward fix, 
but at length she took the child home with her, and there it still re- 
mains. The parish authorities and the police, it is said, refuse to have 
anything to do with it, and thus the little stranger is for the time enjoy- 
ing the luxuries of a comfortable home. Nothing whatever hes since 
been heard of the mother, who has no doubt retired long since to the 
obscurity from which on this singular errand she had temporarily 
emerged, 





THE Washington correspondent of the Herald, alluding to 
Gen. Kearny’s letter to Mr. Halstead on McOlellan’s Peninsular cam- 
paign, the existence cf which has been denied, says: 





“ The letter does exist, and is a document asians the most - 
tive terms Gen. McClellan’s Peninsular cam) e writer affirms 
that upon several occasions our forces it have marched into 
Richmond had the Commander-in-Chief ex a little boldness or 
better ralship. His tendency to take up strong positions and for- 
tify them, the enemy, of course, having no intention of attacking any 
such stronghold, is ridiculed; while, to sum up, McClellan is ~ 
nounced ‘burnt out.’ The affirms that when Manassas was first 
evacuated Gen. McClellan should have followed the enemy into Rich- 
mond ; that after the battle of Williams’ our troops might have en- 





tered that city, and also after the seven days’ figh pportunities 
lost, says Gen. Kearny, from a want of decision, of boldness, on the 
part of Gen. McClellan.” 





‘‘ OVERWHELMING NuMBERS.”—The cry of ‘‘ overwhelming 
numbers,” as an excuse for our reverses, or the inaction of our Gener- 
als, had better be dropped. It is sometimes unpleasant to face truth, 
but it is invariably best. We have always doubted the stories of the 
immense armies that came down on our single divisions like avalanches, 
for it has never been quite plain to us where all the fighting men came 
from. It is fair to conclude that the most of them are men in buckram. 
Thus Gen. Grant reported himself as engaging 70,000 rebels at Shiloh. 
The statement of the author of “‘ Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army,” 
who serve@ as Special Aid to Breckinridge during the whole battle, we 
have no reason or disposition to doubt: 

“ Breckinridge had 12,000 men, and Hardee about 20,000, Hind- 
man and Polk not far from 10,000, e whole Confederate force was 
afterward stated in their official reports to be 39,000 men—it probably 
reached 45,000, but certainly not more. This statement, I know, 
create surprise, and perhaps denial, but I know whereof [ affirm in this. 
At this time I did not know, nor did the troops generally have any clear 
\dea of our force,” 





Suppression OF Newspapers.—A friend of ours thus 
alludes to the contemptible swindle “‘ ever going on,” by which our sol- 
diers are robbed of their letters and newspapers : 


“ Many thanks for papers, and I hope they will come to hand. It isa 
confounded shame and an outrage upon our rights as American citizens 
(which I presume we don’t forfeit 1 we soldiers) that our 
~~ are constantly bw | stolen, There are hundreds who would 
subscribe if they thought they would ever get them. 1 would give $25 
to get some clue to the detection of those who steal the papers sent to 
the camp, It is worse than stealing the pennies from a dead man’s 
eyes.” ‘ 








A CORRESPONDENT informs us, in connection with the fol- 
lowing letter, that at the time the application was made there were 
three complete batteries all ready at Washington, and unattached, 
Comment is superfluous : 


HEADQUARTERS, 11TH CORPS, ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, } 
FAIRFAX Court House, VA., Oct. 1, 1862. 5 
NORMAN WIARD, EsqQ., Washington, D, C,: 

Sir—Early in September I made a requisition for a battery of your 
(Wiard’s) 13-pound steel rifled guns, which was refused Re: though I 
am assured that such a battery could be made ready for service, complete, 
within two hours, from batteries now at the Washington Arsenal, I 
have had in my corps 12 Parrott guns, 11 of which broke their axles, 
and all of them were inferior in all respects to the Wiard batteries. I 
also had tix of the wrought-iron ordnance guns, and five of their axles 
broke down. These guns, with Hotchkiss’s projectiles, were much 
more effective.than the Parrott guns and prelectiies, but, like these, 
were constantly failing me in action when most urgently needed, from 
breaking and derangement of carriages, etc, I have had 12 W iard guns 

Capts. Jonson’s and De Beck’s batteries) which never failed me, except 

rom entire exhaustion of ammunition, None of the axles or other 
parts of their carriages ever broke down, and their mobility, accuracy 
and range, together with the remarkable facility for adjustment and 
repair on the field, were the subject of general remark among officers 
and men. In my judgment the Wiard guns and equipments are superior 
to any field artillery Thave ever seen in service. . 

I am, very eee iy! ours truly 
F. siG cL, Major-General U.S. V. 





New Way OF ADVERTISING FoR A HusBAND.—A satirical 
lady thus endeavors to get a husband after her own heart—as birds of a 
feather flock together, she will, no doubt, succeed; and as a fellow-feel- 
ing makes all wondrous kind, they will be a happy and congenial pair: 

‘““ WANTED—A Foo! for a Lady of Distinction—must he perfect and 
playful, as it is necessary to keep the lady laughing allday. Address 
giving full description and amount of salary required, A, B. C., Herald 

ce,” 


Another want is embodied in the following letter copied from The 
World: 
ANOTHER PROCLAMATION WANTED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE WORLD—My husband is an officer in the 
rebel army, and will never lay down his arms while Mr. Lincoln is 


President. There are many ladies in this State also who have husbands 
fighting inst the North. As there is a proclamation to free the slaves 
of disloyal citizens, why can’t we have a proclamation to free wives 


from disloyal husbands ? EUNICE. 








WAR NEWS. 
Destruction of a Rebel Steamer in Mobile Harbor. 


LizutT.-COMMANDING WALKER, of the gunboat Winona, 
writes to the Navy Department, September 20, off Mobile: ‘“‘I disco- 
ered one of the enemy’s steamers lying in Navy Cove and within 
mange of my guns, fring over land. The first shot carried away the 
vwop of her smoke stack and caused the crew to leave the vessel. The 
next two shots went over her, and the fourth struck her and knocked 

her to pieces, Fort Morgan fired over and around us, but without 
easualties.” 


Capture of Ponchatoula, La. 


ActinG-Gren. GEORGE C. STRONG left New Orleans on the 
13th of September, to surprise the rebels in the village of Ponchatoula, 
but failed b the ste r New London was unable to cross the 
bar, and the steamer Ceres failed to reach her destination. He then 
went to Manchac Bridge and destroyed the railroad on Manchac Island. 
Gen. Strong then took Ponchatoula and destroyed 20 cars laden with 
molasses, cotton, sugar, etc. His loss was trifling. 











NEWS, SCRAPS AND ITEMS. 


A cosTLy compliment is about being paid to the genius of 
Milton. He was buried under the parish church of St. Giles. This 
chureh escaped the fire of London in 1666, and with the exception of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, in Smithfield, is the oldest church in thg city. 
The proposed restoration will cost £3,000. 


Ir is stated in the Baltimore American that the number of 
apers daily distributed in the several armies and corps in the neighbor- 
Rood of Washington exceeds 80,000 dailies and 10,000 weeklies. 


Gov. MorGan has requested the War Department to 
allow the new regiments from this State to be attached to Gen. Sickl&s’s 
division. 


Tue Count de Paris is preparing for publication a history 
of the war in the United States from its commencement to the battles 
before Richmond. 


Ir has been decided by the War Department that the 
commutation to the persons conscientiously oppdsed to bearing arms, 
and thus exempted by the Constitution of Indiana, will be $200, 


PERSONAL. 


A GOLp medal has been presented to Samuel Smalls, the 
negro pilot who captured the rebel gunboat in Charleston harbor, t y the 
colored citizens of New York. It has on one side a representation of the 
steamer Planter leaving Charleston harbor, when near Sumter. The 
Federal fleet is seen in the distance. On the reverse it bears this inscrip- 
tion : ‘‘ Presented to Robert Smalls by the colored citizens of New 
‘Tork, Oct. 2. 1862, as a token of their regard for his heroism, his love of 
Liberty and his patrietism.” 


Tuomas Hirt, LL.D., has been elected President of Har- 
yard College. He was recently President of Antioch College, Ohio, 
succeeding Horace Mann, who died in office. 


Fre_p-Marsuact HArtTLirs DE WaLirnor, one of the old- 
eat Generals in the Austrian army, has just died at Vienna. It was he 
who, as commissioner of the Allies, ae ert by 800 men of the Im- 
perial Guard under Cambronne, followed Napoleon I. to Elba. He was 
also the author of several works on military tactics. 


Capt. RODRIGUEZ, who has been in New York for the last 
month, recruiting for the Hawkins Zouaves, returned on the 16th of 
October to his regiment at Antietam Creek. Capt, Rodriguez distin- 





quiet himself at Roanoke and Camden. He is succeeded by Lieut. 


orner, 


Miss Cuasz, the belle of Was n, it is rumored, will 
soon be led to the altar by one of our most loyal and wealthy Governors. 
A most exquisite and -length portrait of her will appear in the forth- 
coming number of Frank Leslie’s Monthly. 

Carr. Jas. E. Smirn, commandant of the 4th New York 
Battery, has been appointed Chief oi Artillery of Sickles’s division. 





OBITUARY. 


THE CHEVALIER JoMaRD, (Edme. Frangois Jomard) died 
recently in Paris, aged 85 years. He was the oldest member of the In- 
stitute of France. graduate of the Po! School, he com- 
menced his scientific career as a member of the famous communion of 
savans, compeieing Denon, Ohampollion, etc., which 
Bonaparte to Egypt in 1798. He was sub made Secretary of 
the Communion, and as such superintended the publication of its great 
national work, the Description de V Egypte, to which he devoted 18 

ears of his life. In 1821 he assisted in o hical 
Bociety of France, of which he remained the most active and zealous 
member up to the time of his death. In 1828 he was put in charge of 
the De; ent of Geography and Travels in the Imperial Lib ,» re- 
taining his position to the end of his life. It is said that he wan oulively 
en: amongst the treasures of his department on the day preceding 
his death. In 1833 he was made an officer of the Legion of Honor. His 
scientific works, embracing fields of geography, ethnology, phi- 
lology,' ete., are both numerous and voluminous, In fact, he w rank 
among the most voluminous writers of the century. Besides his valu- 
able publications, he had the additional claim on the respect and grati- 
tude of his countrymen of having introduced the Lancasterean system 
of education into France, He was simple in life, the warm friend and 

atron of young men struggling in the rough paths of science, and to 

e erudition of the scholar united the amenities of the gentle . 


Bric.-Gen. PLEASANT A. HackLEMAN, who was killed in 
the late battle at Corinth, was for many years a prominent leader in the 
Whig, and afterwards in the Republican party in the State of Indiana. 
He was for a long time editor of a Whig and Republican newspaper in 
that State. He went into the United tes service as Colonel of the 
16th Indiana (one year) regiment, in which position he acquitted him- 
self with unusual credit. When the 16th iment was mustered out 
of the service, Col. Hackleman was tende a commission of Briga- 
dier-General in the three years’ service. As a politician he was with. 
out reproach, and he proved himself a gallant military officer. 


Briac.-GEn. JAMES S. JACKSON, killed in the battle of Perry- 
ville, Kentucky, was for some time a Member of Congress from Ken- 
tucky, his native State. When the 3d regiment of Kentucky volunteers 
(cavalry) was raised last year, Gen, Jackson was made Colonel, and 
served gallantly at the head of his regiment in various engagements 
distinguishing himself in all. He was in Brigadier-Genera: 
July 16, 1862. In the battle of the 8th of ber, Gen. Jackson com- 
manded a division, and was therefore acting Major-General. 


Bric.-Gen. W1t11aM R. TERRILL, killed in the battle of 
Perryville, Kentucky, was born in Virginia, from which State he entered 
the Military Academy at West Point, in the year 1849, graduating in 
1853 as brevet 2d lieutenant in the 3d artillery. He was subsequently 
transferred to the 4th artillery. In 1855 Lieut. Terrill was assigned to 
duty at West Point as assistant professor of mathematics, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was promoted to a first lieutenancy, and ordered to juin 
his regiment then serving iu Florida, When the 5 th regiment of artil- 
lery was organized under the P:esident’s proclamation of May 14, 1861, 
Lieut. Terrill was selected for one of the captaincies, and proceeded to 
recruit for his company, which was one of the first to obtain its com 
plement of men. This company was known as Terrill’s Battery, being, 
like all the other companies of the Fifth Artillery, a light field battery, 
specially adapted to the requirements of the present war. Of Capt. 

errill’s more recent movements we have no intelligence until the re- 
port reached us of his death in battle. 


uentl 


ORDER OF GEN. M‘CLELLAN ON THE PRESIDENT’S 
PROCLAMATION. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, CAMP NEAR 
SHARPSBURG, Md.,, Oct. 7, 

GENERAL ORDER 163—The attention of the officers and soldiers of the 
Army of the Potomac is valled to General Orders No. 139, War Depart- 
ment, Sept. 24th, 1862, publishing to the army the President’s Proclama 
tion of Sept. 22d. 

A proclamation of such grave moment to the nation officially commu 
nicated to the army, affords to the General Commanding an opportunity 
of defining specifically to the officers and soidiers the relation borne by 
all persons in the military service of the United States towards the civil 
authorities of the Government. 

The Constitution cor fides to the civil authorities, legislative, judicial 
and executive, the power and duty of making, expounding and execut- 
ing the Federal laws. Armed forces are raised and su 
ousteln the civil authorities, and are to be held in strict, ‘subordieetine 
thereto in all respects. This fundamental rule of our political system is 
essential to the security of our republican institutions, and should be 
thoroughly understood and observed by every soldier. 

‘The principle upon which, and the objects for which armies ghall be 
employed in aaneane the rebellion, must be determined and declared 
by the civil authorities ; and the Chief Executive, who is charged with 
the administration of the National affairs, is the proper and only source 
through which the views and orders of the Government can made 
known to the armies of the nation. . 

public measures deter- 


Discussion by officers and soldiers concernip 
mined upon and declared by the Government, when carried at all beyond 
the ordinary temperate and respectful expression of opinion, tend 
[ibe to impair and destroy the discipline and efficiency of troops, by 
substi political faction for that firm, steady and 
e ——~ of the Government which is the highest 
80 s 
The r. medy for political errors, if any are committed, is to be fou 
only in the action of the people at the polls. . ae 
In thus calling the attention of the op the true position between 
the soldiers and the Government, the General Commanding merely 
adverts to an evil against which it has thought advisable during 
our whole history to guard the armies of the Republic ; and in so doing he 
will be considered by every right-minded person as casting no reflection 
upon that loyalty and good conduct wh been so fully illustrated 
upon so many battle- elds. In carrying out all measures of public 
olicy this army will of course be ‘the same rules of mércy and 
‘hristianity that have ever cont ite conduct toward the defenceless. 
By command of Maj--Gen. McClellan, 
A. HARDEE, 


JAMES 
Lieut.-Col., Aid-de-Camp, and A. A, A, G. 














HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


Ir the threatened increased scarcity of change should 
occur, it is feared that even the Moon will find it difficult to gain its 
quarters. 

Tue way for the United States Government to prevent its 
officers from surrendering is to make them afraid to surrender. 


Tue rebels, in their late flight from Rosecrans, did not 
seek refuge in any mountain gorge, but relied chiefly for safety upon a 
fastness. 

Ir hunger, as they say, ‘can eat through a stone wall,” 
we should think that bravery might eat through Stonewall Jackson and 
his army. 

Ir the men in all our cities would turn out and close the 
haw they weuldn’t so often be called on to close their places of 

usiness. 


- Pr 
Gen. Lee may be an officer of considerable penetration, 
but he couldn’t penetrate Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
Tue New Orleans Delta appreliends that, in consequence 
of the war, the people of the South can make nosugar. Oh, we will 
send them any quantities of lead, and they can make sugar-of-lead ! 


We have too many Generals in this war. If we are not 
out-Generaled, we are over-Generaled. 


Tux rebels have lost Harper’s Ferry. ‘They will soon be 
able to have no footho all that neighborh 4 
form old John Brown stood on. ghborhood except upon the plat 


TuHose who in these hard times are keeping their silver 
so close, would probably have it thought that in war they are 
for close quarters. 
Tue editor of the Lawrence American, having enlisted in 
che nine months’ quota, publishes a portrait of his editorial substitute 
while absent in the war. It looks very much like a pair of scissors. 


WHEN the rebels “‘ran like sheep,” they fi 
P — 4 RR, sheep ey fled towards 
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COL. CHAS. H. BURTIS. 


Cou. Cuas. H. Burtis was born at 
Oyster Bay, about 1824, and from his youth 
upwards took eos interest in military rs. 
After serving time as a private in the 7th 
regiment, he was promoted to a Ist lieutenancy 
in the 8th regiment, and soon afterwards made 
Captain. He was appointed Major of the 
Flus or 37th Ly gp and always distin- 

shed himself by unrivalled attention to 

discipline of his men. When the ee 
rebellion broke out he was eyey eut.- 
Col. of the 74th regiment, and in that capacity 
to Wash m. Being appointed to 

. Hooker’s division on the Lower Potomac, 
he was detailed to the important duty of guard- 
ing the commissariat stores at the depot at 
Point Liverpool, a position of great responsi- 
bility, since they often amounted to the enor- 
mous value of $8,000,000. 

His sterner work commenced at the battle 
of Williamsburg, where Hooker’s division bore 
the chief brunt of that terrible and glorious day. 
Since then he has been with his gallant regi- 
ment, e in the arduous struggles of the 
Chickahominy, and has fought not only wisely 
but too well, since the fatigues and privations 
he has undergone have resulted in illness 
which compels him to resign for the present his 
active position. 

Col. Burtis is a good soldier, an excellent 
disciplinarian, and a genileman of acknowledged 
ability and courtesy. 











GEN. GEORGE STONEMAN. 


Tn1s brave soldier, who has distinguish- 
ed himself on several occasions as one of 
our hardest fighting Generals, was born in 
New York, in 1825, and entered West Point in 


1842. He was breveted 2d Lieutenant of the 
Ist di ms on tke Ist of July, 1846. On the 
9th of May, 1861, he was appointed Major of 


the 4th regular im i and on the 13th of 
August, 1861, received the appointment of 
Brigadier-General. He was actively employed 
in the Peninsular campaign, and is now with 
Gen. McClelian’s army on the Potomac. 








GEN. FITZJOHN PORTER. 


Gen. Frrzsjoun Porter was born in 
New Hampshire, and entered West Point in 
1841. Onthe lst of July, 1845, he was breveted 
2d Lieutenant in the 4th Artillery. In 1847 
he was promoted to Ist Lieutenant, and bre- 
veted Captain for his gallantry in the battle of 
El Molino del Rey. He was then breveted 
Major for his services in the battle of Chepul- 
tepec, and was wounded in the fight at the Belen 

ate in the capture of the City of Mexico. In 
Tea9 he was appointed Assistant Instructor in 
the Military Academy. At the commencement 
of the rebellion he was made Colonel—date, May 
14th, 1861—and three days afterwards Brigadier-General of the 
United States army. He was then appointed Provost-Marshal of 
Washington, D. C., in which position he was accused of favoring 
those peculiar gentlemen who claimed runaway slaves. He com- 
manded a division at the disastrous battle of the first Bull Run. He 
was with Gen. McClellan throughout the equa!ly unfortunate Penin- 
sular campaign. He is now in command cf one of the corps d’armée 
- under McClellan, and was present at the battle of Antietam, but 
owing to some prof und strategic ne he remained perfectly 
passive with 17,000 men, while Burnside was struggling with over- 
whelming numbers at the bridge. Gen. Fitzjohn Porter is about 
40 years old. 








DESPERATE ACTION AT DAM NO. 4, BETWEEN 
Butiterfield’s Brigade and the Rebels. 
A DESPERATE and disastrous action, which our Artist calls 
a second Ball’s Bluff affair, occurred last week on the banks of the 


Potomac. Early in the morning Gen. Butterfield’s brigade, consist- 
ing of the 44th New York, 17th New York, 18th Massachusetts and 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. _ 





~ 


COLONEL C. BH, BUKTIS, LATE OF THE 74tH NEW YORK VOLUNTERRS.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 


FREDRICKS. 


118th Pennsylvania, were ordered to make a reconnoissance on the 
Virginia side. Crossing over at Dam No. 4, which is about six 
miles northwest in a straight line from Sharpsburg, and eight south 
from Williamsport, they had hardly landed when a most murderous 
fire was opened upon them from an entire division of the rebel 
army, every volley of which told, as they had our troops completely 
under range. Our brave fellows made a desperate resistance, but 
they were compelled to retire before superior numbers, and retreated 
in moderate order across the river. The 118th Pennyslvania regi- 
yhe'f its number. Butterfield’s brigade belongs to 
ivision. 


ment lost near] 
Gen. Morell’s 








MASSACRE OF AN AMERICAN FAMILY BY INDIANS. 


WHOEVER may have inspired the devilish outrages re- 
cently committed by the Indians, there can be no question that they 
have embraced an unprecedented series of horrors, and they show 
that the Indian, like the tiger or the snake, is untameable and 
insensible to all those humanizing processes which crazy phil- 
anthropists, assisted by dreaming novelists, have for the 





[Ocr. 25, 1862. 





100 years tried to force into the policy of our 
. Government. We trust this last crowning evi- 
dence of their real nature will put a summary 
end to those costly and murderous experiments 
which have just carried horror into every Ame 
rican heart. These redskin fiends have for 





years received large sums of mongy from our 
Government, and are in the habit of ing 
occasional visits to the Great Father at Wash 


ington, as they with a grim sarcasm term him. 
who have lived among these redskins 
concur in declaring that their nature is not 
human. Indeed, what can be expected of a 
race who have for centuries oppressed and de- 
ded their own women, as all the Indian 
ibes have done. Mr. MeMurphy, who lived 
years with the Nebraska Indians, and who who 
treated almost as one of them, declares that 
he never knew a redskin who would not, shuuld 
a fitting occasion offer, scalp his very best 
white friend! The fear of immediate punish- 
ment is the only law they ay ng and this 
they — disregard when under the influence of 
whiskey. 

By the latest accounts it would seem that the 
Sioux Indians had been driven back, and that 
1,500 prisoners had been taken. The chiefs 
must be executed, and at once—no pestilent 
pseudo-philanthropy must stand in the way of 
making this last- outrage of theirs a final one, 
if there be any vigor in a white man’s hand or 
justice in a white man’s heart. 

But the sketch we publish to-day will preach 
more eloquently than our words, and we con- 
clude by quoting our Artist’s description of this 
scene of horror: 


“ Herewith find a rough sketch of a scene 
near New Ulm, Minn., during the Indian mes- 
saore. On the 20th of August I started for 
New Ulm, and when within eight miles of the 
place found Indian signs very evident; rifled 
and broken wagons, clothing and furniture, sad- 
der yet, many dead bodies, mostly Germans. 
But, on turning off towards a small grove to 
reconnoitre the prairie beyond, I found the re- 
mains of an American family, who had evi- 
dently been cut off, while trying to make the 
timber, in the vain hope of fighting under cover 
and beating oft the foe. My sketch gives but 
an outline of the reality. Two women, ap- 
parently sisters, were laying near the rocks; 
one had her hands cut off; a fine stalwart man 
was near them, shot through the head; and two 
children, strip and horribly slashed, were 
there; one had been impaled on a branch of 
the tree near, the other lay in the leaves; a 
boy, about 15, lay near the wagon. The boxes 
were broken open and the goods scattered. The 
family was an intelligent one apparently, and, 
I think, must have been from one of our great 
cities.” 








New Bustness FOR THE Corn Ex- 
CHANGE.—A good Ging came off when the Corn 
Exchange’s last corps left Philadelphia for Har- 
risburg. Among the men was one who had a 


young wife. ile they were waiting for the 
order to march, the young wife was taki nore mY 
e 

’ 


her husband, in accents broken, and eyes that lay bedewed in 
violets in a summer showe!, The man caressed her, but the tears still 
started; he told her of the patriotism and munificence of the Corn Ex- 
change As:ociation, yet the crystuls continued to fall ; he told her of the 
country’s danger, but her anguish was not soothed. At last, w 
his endeavors, he tried another tack. ~‘ Sally,” said he, “‘ quit crying. 
You see what the Corn Exchange has done, They’ve paid you my 
bounty, fitted me out, and everything.” 

“ Yes,” the girl sobbed, “‘ but—” 

“ But what ?” 

‘- But if you get killed, what then ?” 

““ Why”—the man hesitated for a mo nent until a lucky thought struck 
him— ‘ why then the Corn Exchange will find you another hurband !” 

The ludicrousness of the idea chaaved the current of the girl’s feelings, 
and a smile wreathed her pr: t:y mouth and dimples in a manner that was 
pleasant to behold. The last tear rolled away, and as the word “ for- 
ward” was given, she gave the young recruit a last kiss, and departed 
in good cheer. 


Since the demand for lint became so great, many of the 
very best ladies of the Nation have got into a scrape, 


WnheEn the newspaper correspondents want to tell a big lie, 
they generally begin by saying, “ It is stated in official circles,” 
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REBEL CAVALRY OFFICERS DRIVING THEIR 
STRAGGLERS BACK. 


Onze of the greatest evils in a volunteer army is the prac- 
tice of straggling. This decreases under the elevating process of 
discipline ; but all our Artists agree in declaring that they have seen 
nearly one-fourth of a regiment, including officers, dropping off one 
by one at convenient opportunities. In some cases this may pro- 
ceed from sheer exhaustion, but generally speaking it is for the pur- 

se of cooking their rations, taking a nap, or for shirking a battle. 

ederal discipline is very lax in this respect, and more stringent 
r tions are imperatively demanded. 
he rebel Generals, whom no considerations of humanity’ ever 

restrain from making the most cruel examples, treat stragglers with- 
out mercy, and hundreds of these miserable men are cut down or 
shoteby their own officers in their attempts to evade the stern 
necessity of battle. The result is that the rebel hordes very often 

ht with a desperation unknown in modern warfare. Mr. Schell, 
who from a hill at Antietam had a capital view of the field of ba’ 
saw man y imstances in which some mounted rebel officers rode am: 
a body of stragglers and drove them back into the conflict. We have 
—— a sketch he sent illustrating this peculiar mode of Southern 


Pant _ 

‘anics fonemelly spri 
swell as “y go along, 

have stood their ground. 


from these stragglers, whose numbers 
ecting regiments which otherwise would 








WEEKLY GOSSIP—MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC. 


Tue closing night of Gottschalk’s Concerts, at Irving 
Hall, was a perfect ovation. The hall was crowded to the very doors, 
and a more enthusiastic audience was never gathered together. Gotts- 
chalk played his solo with his usual consummate perfection, leaving no 
desire to be gratified save the desire to hear more. His duets. with 
Harry Sanderson called forth the most tumultuous applause, and were 
honored with encores. The response to ‘“‘ William Tell” was Sander- 
son’s beautiful “ Bridal Eve Polka,” which was also encored and re- 
sponded to by one of Gottschalk’s lovely Cuban airs. These duets are 
truly the popular feature in Gottschalk’s pleasant concerts. It is a 
pity that Gottschalk left so soon for Boston. The popular tide was just 
beginning to flow towards him, and three or four more concerts couid 
have been given with brilliant results. We are curious to know what 
the one-horse critics ot Boston will say of Gottschalk this visit! When 
there before, they scolded him like ragged viragoes, because he did not 
write like Beethoven and play like Satter. These sublimated scribes 
have for years held up Beethoven as a shield between themselves and 
the world, saying, ‘‘ Lo! like barnacles we stick to this at man; 
ergo, we ourselves are great!” and echo answers, “‘ Yes! like other bar- 
nacles, peti erage > It would be well for our Boston cousins if 
the world beard trom them less cant about Beethoven and more common 
sense and liberal judgment. 

talented young pianist, Mr. Pattison, will in a few days give his 
first concert at Irving Hall. He is a fluent player, with a crisp, bril- 
liant touch, and has achieved much executive facility. 

The Philharmonic Society has cut off its sy ge = subscribers, be- 
eause a few black sheep among them attended the rehearsals and sold 
their tickets at night. We doubt the policy of making the majority suf- 
fer for a mean and trifling minority. The Society has also cut off the 
usual admission to the press. This is not only an unwise but a very 
illiberal step, for the Philharmonic Society owes its very existence to 
the fostering kindness of the press. Through its early years of weak- 
ness and indifferent playing, the press 5 by, its fast friend, lenient 
to its faults, earnest in support of its interests. Now, tike the London 
Philharmonic, it has grown fat and saucy, and turns up its aristocratic 
nose at the means by which it rose to respectability. We should be 
sorry to have to name it the New York Parvenue Society, but 
we shall have to do so if it does not mend its manners. When Costa 
took the direction of the Philharmonic Society of London, he com- 
menced cleansing that Augean stable by clearing out the old fogies who 
lay snoozing in the stalls, too old and lazy to work, but exceedingly 
active in grasping their pay. He infused youthful blood into the worn- 
out thing, until, when the fungi were brushed away, it shook itself and 
found that it had life. It woke to an understanding that there was a 
possible future that might be worth attending to. e courtesies of its 
early existence were renewed, and it rose like a phoenix from the ashes 
of musty, moulde fogyism. We want a Costa in New York, 

The intelligent ety of Yonkers and its —~ gerry will enjoy an 
— with Mr. Harry Sanderson next week. At the solicitation of 
many families 


he will give a concert at Getty Hall on Monday, the 20th 
inst., my he Mrs. H. C. Watson. 
A great “ ard III.” may fairly be considered a modern anomaly. 


Since the elder Kean and Booth trod the stage in the days of our fathers, 
the lovers of the theatre have given it up as an impossibility. Fair, 
le Richards might be met with, but a really gréat one was ap- 
parently out of the question. One man, however, amongst the latter 
race of artists has been a steadily progressive actor. He has gradually 
created not only a great buta new Richard. When he last it there 
were parts of it which were fine, but portions of it were indisputably 
bad. here was material and genius enough, but there was no unity. 
The idea was there, pelpablo, clear and vigorous, but it needed more 
thorough workmans > It had all the hardness of an unfinished 
oe, Here was an isolated expression, there a fragmentary action, 
uched on with truth and nature, but all was incomplete. is is so 
no longer. Mr. Forrest has at work upon it. e has now com- 
pleted and toned in the whole picture, which has at last a fair right to 
assume companionship in the modern histrionic gallery with his own 
— characters, and with the masterpieces of a hel ora Lemaitre. 
t would be useless to attempt an analytical criticism of such a work of 
art in the space which is at our disposal. It may, however, be per- 
mitted us to say that the Richard of Mr. Forrest is as fine an example 
of a great comedian’s tr: y as we have ever seen. Nothing could be 
more quiet and gentlemanly than the princely villain. He had em- 
bodied royal crueity and rascality to 100, It may not have been 
Collier’s edition of the Richard ot Shakespeare, but it was one grander 
and more subtle. It was the Richard of Bulwer, older, perhaps, but 
carefilly drawn on and marvellously finished; such a Richard as, were 
we a woman, we, too, might have been soft enough to have believed; 
such a Richard as, had we been a Buckingham, would have infallibly 
sold us; such a Richard as ht lie to us or swindle us; but one that 
we could never look upon with contempt, even when we knew him, (e- 
cause our dislike had grown with knowledge into a living fear, and ye 
felt beneath the soft and delicate skin the iron muscle and the mrge 
bone of a strong and fierce audacity, whose vigor alone made that 
corrupt nature a positive and unmistakable grandeur. In conception 
and delineation such is Forrest’s Richard. 

That Edwin Booth has a high order of genius, we think no one who 
has witnessd his several representations willdeny. He is not an actor 
who compels admiration of the mass by sudden bursts of tumultuous 

assion, Lut rather trusts for his effects to the intellectual force of his 

lelineations. Admirable as were his personations of Brutus and Shy- 
lock, we consider his reading of Iago his masterpiece so far, It differs 
essentially from the reading of his predecessors, and és superior for its 
natural subtlety and admirably hidden h risy. His face is a mask 
which may be gazed on and trusted, the devil is in his heart, and only he 
himself is conscious of its existence. The great qualities of Edwin 
Booth may be fairly tested by the personation of the character of Iago. 
His engagement at Winter m has been a marked success. This 
week he ap sin ‘ Richelieu.” 

Comedy and play still continue the rage at Wallack’s, and still de- 
lighted crowds fiock there htly to enjoy the most perfect dramatic 
representations that can be nessed on this continent, 

he fascination of Peg Woffington still prevails at Laura Keene’s, but 
we are promised, as soon as the public cease to demand the repetition 
of that charming play, a new comedy called ‘“‘ No Rest for the Wicked,” 
in which Mise tours Keene and Mr, Blake will appear, and Miss Emma 
Robertson will make her debut. 

“ Under the Snow,” a new drama by Dion Bourcicault, has been pro- 
duced by Barnum in a style of great magnificence. New scenery, deco- 
rations, properties and music, and the cast supported by the whole 
strength of the dramatic company. It is needless to say that it has 
made a t hit, for besides the splendor of its getting up, the plot is 
fuil of thrilling and romantic interest. It promises to have a long and 
successful run. The tropical fish still make the aquariums dazzling by 
their gorgeous colors as they flash in the limpid waters. Commodore 
Nutt ie returned, with the other w curiosities can be seen 
at the Museum day night. 








ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Tuer Nord of Brussels says that ‘‘a French captain is said 
to have just returned from a voyage to Africa with specimens of a plant 
the name of which is still kept a secret, and which, submitted to some 
chemical process, yields a substance perfectly resemb . Sev- 
eral pieces of stuff have been woven out of it, and specimens submitted 
to the Emperor of the French. These stuffs are described as stron $ r 
5 re 
dAmerica, and will thrive very well in 

company is being formed to work this 


than cotton tissue. equal iv fineness and 60 per cent. cheaper. 
plant abounds both fp Afric 
Algeria. The Nordalis : 
substance on a large scale 


Tne California Farmer states: ‘‘ We have the following 
fact from Dr. Charles Duncombe, of Hicksville, upon whoee farm is the 


‘| to make fresh acquisitions. 





illustration: A we was bored on the farm with a four-inch auger, 60 
feet deep, from which pure, sparkling water gushed up freely and con- 
fm forming a little rivulet, and creating near its mouth a basin. 
From this well are pen p | Lhe up very small fish, like 
minnows. From the gras ih y continually come—perfect fish, 
with eyes, and swim lively. But if the water is allowed to remain in 
the basin and become dirty or warm, they die. They can only exist in 

ure, cold, running water, Can uralists tell where these fish come 

m, and class them ?” 


Tue ancient theatre of Ephesus has recently been exam- 
and measured. It must have been the largest ever erected. Its 


diameter was 660 40 feet more thap the major axis of the Coliseum. 
Allo 15 inches for each person, it would accommodate 56,700 spec- 
tators. y Lane will only contain 3 +) and oki Covent Garden held 


2,800. he scene of one of Appolonius’s miracles, It 
is memorable for the uproar described in Acts xix, when the Ephesians 
accused Paul and the Christians in this very building. To this edifice 
the writer to the Corinthians alluded, probably, when he said: “Tf, 
after the manner of men, I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me?” 


Tue Atlantic ocean includes an area of 25,000,000 square 
miles. Suppose an inch of rain to fall upon only one-fifth.of this vast 
expanse, it would weigh 360,000,000 tons; and the salt which, when the 
water was taken up as a vapor, was left behind to disturb the equili- 
brium, weighed 16,000,000 more tons, or nearly twice as much as all the 
ships in the world could earry atacargoeach. It might fall in a day: 
but occupy what time it might in falling, this rain is calculated to exert 
s0 much force—whicl is inconceivably in gage mae equili- 
brium of the ocean. If all the water discharged by the ssissippi 
river during the year were taken up in one mighty P se, and cast 
into the ocean at an effort, it would nof make a greater disturbance in 
the equilibrium of the sea than the fall of rain supposed. And yet so 
—_ are the operations of Nature that movements so vast are unper- 
ceived, 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


AN Austrian paper, the Vaterland, states that on the cap- 
ture of Garibaldi being communicated to the Emperor yo by Cav. 
Nigrs, the Italian Envoy, his Majesty addressed him as follows: ‘‘ Iam 
de _—— (the Emperor is reported to have said) that this awkward 
ac. ¢) affair should have been so happily terminated, and I cannot 
withhold my admiration for the energy and courage which the Govern- 
ment has displayed. Let your Government know that I congratulate it 
with all my heart on its success, and that I thoroughly appreciate its 
attitude. Its advantages will soon be reaped, for Europe has just had 
a poe the Government of Victor Emanuel has seriously broken 
off with the revolutionists. Mach has been done, but the most difficult 
remains behind. The King’s Government must not indulge in the belief 
that passions in Italy are not roused to their utmost pitch. To calm 
those passions, restore order, enforee respect for the laws, organize the 
country—that is its mission. ’ I have ae Italy sufficient proofs of my 
sympathy to be entitled to give her advice. Believe me, give up for the 
present any idea of further annexations; organise, strengthen your- 
selves, calm down the public mind now in a state of effervescence. It 
requires higher gifts to preserve and unify what has been acquired than 
I can understand the impatient desire that 
impels the Italians toward Rome, but that contingency will only be- 
come serious and practicat when the Italian kingdom is completely con- 
solidated at home. It is not by making use of the party of action, but 
by its organic strength, that Italy can hope for further aggrandizement, 

ou shall have Rome; yes, you shall; but you must previously prove 
to Europe that you are able to retain it.” 


Count DE CASTELLANO, Marsha! of France and Senator, 
een, died at Lyons, at the age of 74 years. He had received th» 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, and had also been decorated with 
most of the pgincipal orders of Europe. 


Ir is rumored that Meyerbeer, the eminent musical com- 
poser, will shortly make his appearance in Paris. 


Tue effective force of the Italian army numbered on thi; 
ist of July last 323,580 men, . 


Bora in Demarara and Antigua, the question of introduc: 
— 5 a and colored laborers from this country is being actively dis- 
cussed, 


Tue Emperor of Austria was to leave Vienna on the 21st 
ult. for Moravia. His stay at the camps of Duras and Brunn would be 
of about a week’s duration. Grand mancuvres were to take place on 
the battle-field of Austerlitz. 


Tue city of Hamburg will be shortly provided with street 
railways. 


ALL the regiments in the French army now include both 
photographers and telegraphers. 


Count DE CAsTEXx, aide-de-camp to Gen. Lorencez, recently 
arrived in Paris with the flags taken from the Mexicans. He is to pre- 
sent them to Napoleon. 


Count WALEwSKI, French Minister of State, is charged 
with the Ministry of War during the absence of Marshal Randon. The 
Count, who is a natural son of the first Napoleon, has lately forbidden 
the performance in Paris of a drama founded upon “ Les Misérables.” 


Gen. LORENCEZ has solicited frem Louis Napoleon his re- 
= from Mexico when Gen. Forey arrives there to take command of the 
roops. 


Count BamBozzi—rather a significant name—Super- 
intendent of the Papal Prisons, has ome insane in consequence: 
of his disturbed conscience. Of courséhe was a great tyrant. 


Prince NAPOLEON and the Princess Clothilde arrived at 
Turin on the 24th, to take part in the ceremonies attending the mar- 
riage of the Princess Maria with the i of Portugal. ey were 
received with enthusiasm. The Prince had had a long interview with 
the President of the Council. 


A pispatcn from Rome says that M. Lavalette, the 
French Ambassador there, would leave in a few days for Biarritz, 
whence he would proceed to Spain. It is asserted that, having ex- 
hausted diplomatic means of bringing about a solution of the Roman 

uestion, he will not again return to Rome as Ambassador from 
ce. 


PRoressOR PARTRIDGE, in officially reporting upon Gari- 
baldi’s condition, says: ‘‘The General is subjected to good surgical 
treatment, and his wound is progressing favorably. If proper atten- 
tion be paid to it for some months to come, a cure will be effected, 

‘ ~ 54 have a good serviceable foot and leg, although perhaps a 

e 7 











A REMARKABLE FACT. 


How the Ghost of Gen. Wynyard’s Brother appeared to 
him and to Sir Jehn Sherbroke. 


Sir JOHN SHERBROKE and Gen. Wynyard were, as young 
men, Officers in the same regiment, which was employed on foreign 
service in Nova Scotia. They were connected by a similarity of tastes 
and studies, and spent together in literary occupation much of that 
vacant time which their brother officers squandered away. They were 
one afternoon sitting in Wynyard’s room; it was perfectly light—about 
four o’clock; they had dined, but neither of them had drunk wine, and 
they had retired from the mess to continue together the occupation of 
the mornivg. I ought to have said that the apartment in which they 
were had two doors in it, the one opening into a passage, and the other 
leading into Wynyard’s bedroom; there were no means of entering the 
sitting-room but from the passage, and no other egress from the bed- 
room but through the sitting-room, so that any person passing into the 
bedroom must have remained there, unless he returned by the way he 
entered. This point is of consequence to the story. As these two 
young officers were pursuing their studies, Sherbroke, whose eye hap- 
pened accidently to glance from the volume before him toward the door 
that opened into the passage, observed a tall youth, of about twenty 
years of age, whose appearance was thet of extreme emaciation, stand- 
ing beside it. Struck with the appearance of a perfect stranger, he im- 
mediately turned to his friend, who was sitting near him, and directed 
his attention to the guest who had thus strangely broken in upon their 
studies, As soon as Wynyard’s eyes were turned toward the mysterious 
visitor, his countenance became suddenly agitated : 

“TI have heard,” says Sir John Sherbroke, “ of a man’s being as pale 
as death, but I never saw a living face assume the appearance of 2 corpse 
except Wynyard’s at that moment.” 

As they looked sflently at the form before them—for Wynyard, who 
seemed to apprehend the import of the appearance, was deprived of the 
faculty of speech, and Sherbroke, percciving the agitation of his friend 
felt no inclination to address it—as they looked silently upon the figure 
it proceeded slowly into the adjoining apartment, and in the act of pass- 





ing them, cast its eyes with a somewhat melancholy expression on young 
ynyard. The oppression of this extraordinary presence was no sooner 
removed than My pm oe seizing his friend by the arm, and drawing a 
deep breath, as if recovering from the suffocation of intense astonish- 
— and emotion, muttered in a low and almost inaudible tone of 
vlce: ‘ 

* Great God! My brother!” . 

“* Your brother!” repeated Sherbroke, “‘ what can you mean, Wyn- 
yard? ‘Thgre must be some deception; follow me;” and immediately 
taking his Thiend by the arm, he preceded him into the bedroom, which, 
as I before stated, was conne with the sitting-room, and into which 
the st e visitor had evidently entered. Ihave already said that from 
this ch r there was no possibility of with jorrtes | but by the way 
of the apartment through which the figure had certainly passed, and as 
certainly never had returned. e, then, the astonishment of the 

oung Officers when, on finding themselves in the centre of the cham- 

r, they perceived that the room was perfectly untenated. Wynyard’s 
mind had received an impression at the first moment of his observing 
him, that the figure whom he had seen was the spirit of his brother. 
——— still persevered in believing that some delusion had been 


pra . 

They took note of the day and hour in which the event had happened ; 
but they resolved not to mention the occurrence in the regiment, and 
they gradually persuaded each other that they had been imposed upon 
by some artifice of their fellow-officers, though they could neither ac- 
count for the reason nor suspect the author, nor conceive the means of 
the execution: they were content to imagine anything possible rather 
than admit the possibility of a supernatural appearance. But though 
they had attempted these stratagems of self-delusion, Wynyard could 
not ney expressing his solicitude with respect to his brother, whose 
apparition he had either seeu or imagined himself to hav@scen ; and the 
anxiety which he exhibited for letters from England, and his frequent 
mention of his fears for his brother’s health, at length awakened the 
curiosity of his comrades, and eventually betrayed him into a declara- 
tion of the circumstances, which he had in vain determined to conceal. 
The story of the silent and unbidden visitor was no sooner bruited 
abroad than the desticy of Wynyard’s brother became an object of uni- 
versal and — interest to the officers of the regiment; there were 
few who did not inquire for Wynyard’s letters before they made any de- 
mand for their own, and the packets that arrived from England were 
welcomed with a more than usual eagerness, for they brought not only 
remembrances from their friends at home, but promised afford the 
elue to the mystery which had mepgened among themselves. By the 
first ships no intelligence relating to the story could have been receive } 
a p= Agee all departed from England previous to the appearance of 

e spirit. 

At length ihe long-wished for vessel arrived; all the officers had let- 
ters except Wynyard; still the secret was unexplained. They examined 
several newspapers; they contained no mention of any death, or of any 
other circumstance: connected with his family that could account for 
this preternatural event. There was a solitary letter for Sherbroke still 
unopened ; the officers had received their letters in the messroom, at 
the hour of supper. After Sherbroke had broken the seal of his last 

acket, and cast a glance on its contents, he beckoned his friend away 

rom the company, and departed from the room. All were silent. The 
suspense of the interest was now at the climax; the impatience for the 
return of Sherbroke was inexpressible; they doubted not but that let- 
ter had contained the long-expected intelligence. At the interval of an 
hour Sherbroke joinedthem. No one da be guilty of so great a rude- 
ness as to inquire the nature of his correspondence ; but they waited in 
_ attention, expecting that he would himself touch upon the sub- 
ect. 

His mind was manifestly full of thoughts that pained, bewildered and 
oppressed him; he drew near the fireplace, and leaning his head on the 
mantelpiece, after a pause of some moments said, in a low voice, to the 
person who was nearest him: 

* Wynyard’s brother is no more!” 

The first line of Sherbroke’s was: 

‘ Dear John, break to your friend Wynyard the death of his favorite 
brother.” He had died on the day and at the very hour on which the 
friends had seen his —_S pass so mysteriously through the apartment. 

It might have been imagined that these events would have been suffi- 
cient to impress the mind of Sherbroke with the corviction of their 
truth; but so strong was his prepossession against the existence, or 
even the possibility of any preternatural intercourse with the souls of 
the dead, that he still entertained a doubt of the report of his senses 
supported as their testimony was by the coincidence of vision and 
event. Some years after, on his return to England, he was walking 
with two gentlemen in Piccadilly, when, on the opposite side of the 
way, he saw a person bearing the most striking resemblance to the 
figure which had been disclosed to Wynyard and himself; his com- 
panions were acquainted with the story, and he instantly directed their 
attention to the gentleman opposite, as the individual who had con- 
trived to enter and depart from Wynyard’s apartment without their 
being conscious of the means. 

Full of this impression, he immediately went over, and at once ad- 
dressed the gentleman ; he now fully expected to elucidate the mystery. 
He apologized for the interruption, but excused it by relating the oc- 
currence which had induced him to the commission of this solecism in 
manners. The gentleman received him as a friend; he had never been 
out of the country, but was the twin-brother of the youth whose spirit 
had been seen. 

The reader of the above story is left in the difficult dilemma of either 
admitting the certainty of the facts, or doubting the veracity of those 
whose word it were impossible for a moment to buspect. Sir John 
Sherbroke and General Wynyard, two gentlemen of distinguished honor 
and veracity, either eed te circulate an infamous falsehood, which 
falsehood was proved by the event to be prophetic, or they were to- 
gether present at the spiritual appearance of General Wynyard’s brother. 








“THe Sprit oF ’76.”—The lad—for he was but a strip- 
ling, ~e * he had seen hard service—lay stretched out on the seat of 
the car. Another lad, of less than twenty summers, with his arm in a 
sling, came and took a seat behind him, gazing upon him with mournful 
interest. Looking up to me, for I was accompanying the sick boy to his 
home, he asked: 

“Ta he a soldier ¢” 


“Yes.” 

“Of what omy ” 

I} nad 13th Illinois cavalry. Are you a soldier?” 
es. 


* Where do - belong ?” 

a = bp regiment a volunteers.” 

‘The 105th regiment! at sounde well. Illinois is doing nobly.” 

“ T did belong to the 11th Illinois infantry.” a 

* Then how came you in the 105th ?” 

“I was wounded at the battle of Fort Donelson, so that I was pro- 
nounced unfit for service and discharged. But I recovered from my 
wound, and when they commenced raising this regiment in my neighbor- 
hood, I again enlisted.” 

Hitherto the sick boy bail been perfectly still. Now he slowly turned 
over, looked up with glistening eyes, stretch ‘orth his hand with the 
slow movement of a sick man to the top of the Beat, and without saying 
a word, cagerly grasped the hand of the new recruit. The patriotism 
that glowed in those wan features, gnd prompted those slow, tremulous 
movements, like electricity, ran through every heart. The twice en- 
listed youth, as soon as he saw his intention, delighted at the apprecia- 
tion and reflection of his own spirit, grasped the outstretched hand, ex- 
em * Bully for yeu!” 

Words canpot describe the effect upon the passengers, as they saw 
those hands clas in token of mutual esteem for love of country; a 
mutual pledge that each was ready to give his life, his all, for that 
country, they felt that the spirit of ’76 still survived. 


TOUCHING DEVOTION TO THE FLAG.—H. Alexander, the 
Color Bearer of the 10th New York regiment, deserves to be placed 
high upon the roll of our heroes. He received three terrible wounds 
in a recent engagement, but clung to his colors with tenacious grasp. 
While being taken into the hospital he became insensible, and an at- 
tempt was made to take the flag away; but his unconscious hand held 
it more powerfully; even then his ruling passion was strong. Such 
men in life and death are glorious examples, 


SiLence OF Sovat.—There is nothing more striking in the 
region of Mount Sinai, than the death-like silence which prevails there. 
The trickling of brooks, the fall of waters, the waving of trees, the hum 
of voices and insects ure unknown. From the highest point of Ras 
Sasafeh to the lowest peak, a distance of about 600 fect, the page oi a 
book, distinctly but not loudly read, is periectly audible. Mysterious 
noises are sometimes heard, but they are supposed to proceed from 
the rush of sand down the mountain side aa here playing the same 
part as the waters and snows of the North. 


ANIMAL Live IN AusTraLia.—Except the crow, the lark, . 
and the gray quail, there is not a single animal, bird, fish, or reptile 
indigenous to the Tasmanian and Australian colonies, that displays the 
least similarity to those of Europe. It is very remarkable that neither 
in Tasmania nor in Australia does there exist a quadruped of a charac- 
ter dangerous to mankind. Consequently the bush traveller bivounes 
in any and every locality, and sleeps and wakes in perfect security . 


POMPEIIAN Winpow-G.ass, of which panes have been dis- 
covered as large as 20 by 28 inches, has proved, on examination, to have 
bees cast in a manner similar to that now followed in making plate- 
glass, except that it was not rolled flat, as now, by metal cylinders, but 
pressed out with g woodenspallet, so that its thickness is not uniform 
The chemical composition of Pompelian and of modern window- 
glass is shown to be wonderfully alike—indeed, really identical. 


Curtous Fact in Naturat History.—The Hot-entots 
stand heat better than Cool-ies. 
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NINA. 


Au! memory, why are you shaking 
My wildest emotions to-night ?¢ 
Could I not bear the simple awaking, 
When she came for a moment in sight ? 
Did I love her so deeply and dearly 
That my pulses should flutter and start ? 
Did I love her so much that I nearly 
Had silenced the blood in my heart? 


We met where the gaslight was falling 
With a rich and earnest glow, 
Where the harp and horn were calling 
To the dancers down below. 
We met for a moment swinging 
Through the midst of the crowded dance : 
Like the flash of a meteor, bringing 
My whole life back in a glance. 


I began on my life-scroll reading 
When Nina was only a girl; 

When I sat on the porch eteps pleading 
For a single dark-brown curl ; 

How fondly I kissed and enfolded 
The trophy I carried away, 

And how little Nina was scolded 
By her mother the followtng day. 


And then I remembered the meeting 
So balanced with pleasure and pain, 
When we mourned for the hours that fleeting 
Must part us for months once again. 
For Nina was “‘ being re-finished” 
At a school of a great renown, 
Her “ nature” was gently diminished, 
And her heart, it was getting ‘‘ toned down.” 


Ah! I remember the strolling 
The very last night that we met, 

The church bells were solemnly tolling— 
The sound I shall never forget ; 

We had started for church with her mother, 
Who, oddly, got lost in the throng, 

So we—got lost in another, 
And carelessly wandered along. 


t 


It is strange how we find without seeking 
The streets that to darkness incline ; 

It was strange how, when Nina was speaking, 
Her hand would lie softly in mine; 

So we wandered along till the ringing 
Of church bells had eeased on the air, 

And we wondered our walk should be bringing 
Us straight into Washington Square. 


Then we sat where the breezes were blowing 
Through the maples a summer-night tune ; 
Where the trill of the fountain flowing 
Sang songs to the cream-white moon ; 
Our shadows were constantly moving, 
Now forward, now that way, now this— 
Her shadow was softly reproving, 
My shadow was stealing a kiss. 


We wished for the night to be longer, 
For room to redouble our bliss, 
And then, that the bond might be stronger, 
We sealed each new vow with a kiss, 
But I fear when we ended our vowing, 
And returned to the spot whence we came, 
That mamma, my excuses allowing, 
Must have thought them most shockingly tame, 


It is eight long years since that meeting, 
And Nina is now twenty-three, 

The world has united in greeting 
Her belle of a rare degree ; 

She is “ finished” and up for inspection, 
Her “nature” diminished complete ; 

Her heart is so ‘‘ toned down” that affection 
Never quickens its pulses a beat. 


She writes and converses in Latin, 
moe An posted” a little on Greek ; 
Of laces, of silks, and of satin 
Is competent,fully to speak. 
Another slight fact—nota bene-- 
Her voice would the syrens allure, 
It is likened to Piccolomini, 
The Italian is faultlessly pure, 


Ah! me for the days of my fancying 
Ere Nina was “ finished” a belle, 
Before she was “ up” in her dancing, 
And understood flirting so well. 
The Nina that swung in the Lancers 

Is never the Nina of then, 
She is simply one of the dancers, 
And [~am one of the men, 
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AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—@MY WIFE! MY WIFE! 
NO WIFE.” 


Tue Golden Lion had reassumed its accustomed air of rustic 
tranquillity when John Mellish returned to it. The jurymen 
had gone back to their different avocations, glad to have finished the 
business so easily; the villagers who had hungabout the inn to hear 
what they could of the proceedings were all dispersed; the landlord 
was eating his dinner, with his wife and family, in the comfortable 
little bar-parlor. He put down his knife and fork as John entered 
the sanded bar, and left his meal to receive such a distinguished 
visitor. 

‘*Mr. Hayward and Mr. Lofthouse are in the coffee-room, sir,” 
he said. ‘ Will you please to step this way ?” 

He opened the door of a carpeted room, furnished with shining 
mahogany tables, and adorned by half-a-dozen gaudily-colored prints 
of the Doncaster meetings, the great match between Voltigeur and 
Flying Dutchman, and other events which had won celebrity for the 
northern racecourse. The coroner was sitting at the bottom of one 
of the long tables, with Mr. Lofthouse standing near him. William 
Dork, the Meslingham conagable, stood near the door, with his hat 
in his hand, and with rather an alarmed expression dimly visible in 
his ruddy face. Mr. Hayward and Mr. Lofthouse were both very 
pale. 

One rapid glance was enough to show all this to John Mellish— 
enough to show him this and something more: a basin of blood- 
stained water befare the coroner, and an oblong piece of wet paper, 
which lay under Mr. Hayward’s clenched hand. 

‘* What is the matter? Why did you send for me?” John asked. 

Bewildered and alarmed as he had been by the message which had 
summoned him hurriedly back to the inn, he was still more so by 
the confusion evident in the coroner’s manner as he answered this 
question. 

“ Pray sit down, Mr. Mellish,” he said. ‘“ I—I—sent for you—at 
—the—the advice of Mr. Lofthouse, who—who, as a clergyman and 
& family man, thought it incumbent upop me——” 


WHAT WIFE? I HAVE 





Reginald Lofthouse laid his hand upon the coroner’s arm with a 
warning gesture. Mr. Hayward stopped for a moment, cleared his 
throat, and then continued speaking, but in an altered tone. 

‘I have had occasion to reprehend William Dork for a breach of 
duty, whieh, though I am aware it may have been, as he says, purely 
unintentional and accidental” 

“Tt was indeed, sir,” muttered the constable submissively. “If 
I’d ha’ know’d——” : 

“ The fact is, Mr. Mellish, that on the night of the murder, Dork, 
in examining the clothes of the deceased, discovered a paper, which 
had been concealed by the unhappy man between the outer material 
and the lining of his waistcoat. This paper was so stained by the 
blood, in which the breast of the waistcoat was absolutely saturated, 
that Dork was unable to decipher a word of its contents. He there- 
fore was quite unaware of the importance of the paper; and, inthe 
hurry and confusion consequent on the very hard duty he has done 
for the last two days, he forgot to produce it at the inquest. He 
had occasion to make some memorandum in his pocketbook almost 
immediately after the verdict had been given, and this cireumstance 
recalled to his mind the existence of the paper. He came inmme- 
diately to me, and consulted me upon this very awkward business. 
I examined the document, washed away a considerable portion of 
the stains which had rendered it illegible, and have contrived to de- 
cipher the greater part of it.” . 

‘‘ The document is of some importance, then ?” asked John. 

He sat at a little distance from the table, with his head bent and 
his fingers rattling nervously against the side of his chair. He 
ehafed horribly at the coroner’s pompous slowness. He suffered an 
agony of fear and bewilderment. Why had they called him back? 
What was this paper? How could it concern him? 

‘“Yes,” Mr. Hayward answered; “the document is certainly an 
important one. I have shown it to Mr. Lofthouse for the purpose 
of taking his advice upon the subject. I have nofshown it to Dork; 
but I detained Dork in order that you may hear from him how and 
where the paper was found, and why it was not produced at the 
inquest ?” 

“Why should I ask any questions upon the subject ?” cried John, 
lifting his head suddenly, and looking from the coroner to the clergy- 
man. ‘ How should this paper concern me ?” 

“T regret to say that it does concern you very materially, Mr. 
Mellish,” the rector answered, gently, 

John’s angry spirit revolted against tHat gentleness. What right 
had they to speak to him like this? Why did they look at him with 
those grave pitying faces? Why did they drop their voices to that 
horrible tone in which the bearers of evil tidings pave their way to 
the announcement of some overwhelming calamity ? 

“ Let me see this paper, then, if it concerns me,” John said, very 
carelessly. 

“Oh, my God!” he thought, ‘‘ what is this misery that is coming 
upon me? What is this hideous avalanche of trouble which is 
slowly descending to crush me ?” 

‘You do not wig to hear anything from Dork?” asked the 
coroner. 

* “No, no!” cried John, savagely. 
paper.” 

He pointed as he spoke to the wet and blood-stained document 
under Mr. Hayward’s hand. 

** You may go, then, Dork,” the coroner said, quietly; ‘‘ and be 
sure you do not mention this business to any one. It is a matter 
of purely private interest, and has noreference tothe murder. You 
will reme.nber ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

The constable bowed respectfully to the three gentlemen, and left 
the room. He was very glad to be so well out of the business. 

‘They needn’t have calledme,” he thought (to cad/, in the northern 
patois, is to scold, toabuse).  ‘‘ They needn’t have said it was repri— 
what’s its name ?—to keep the paper I might have burnt it if I’d 
liked, and said naught about it.” 

“Now,” said John, rising and walking to the table as the door 
closed upon the constable, “ now, then, Mr. Hayward, let me see 
this paper. If it concerns me, or any one connected with me, I have 
aright to see it.” ~~ 

‘A right which I will not dispute,” the coroner answered, gravely, 
as he handed the blood-stained document to Mr. Mellish. ‘I only 
beg you to believe in my heartfelt sympathy with you in this——” 

‘Let me alone!” cried John, waving the speaker away from him, 
as he snatched the paper from his hand; ‘let me alone!. Can’t you 
see that I’m nearly mad ?” 

He walked to the window, and with his back to the coroner and 
Mr. Lofthouse, examined the blotched and blotted document in his 
hands. He stared for a long time at those blurred and half-illegible 
lines before he became aware of their full meaning. But at last, at 
last, the signification of that miserable paper grew clear to him, and 
with a loud cry of anguish he dropped into the chair from whieh he 
had risen, and covered his face with his strong right hand. He held 
the paper in the left, crumpled and crushed by the convulsive pres- 
sure of his grasp. 

‘My God!” he ejaculated, after that first cry of anguish—“ my 
God! I never thought of this. I never could have imagined this.” 

Neither the coroner nor the chergyman spoke. What could they 
say tv him? Sympathetic words could have no power to lessen such 
a grief as this; they would only fret and harass the strong man in 
his agony; it was better to obey him—it was far better to let him 
alone. 

He rose at last, after a silence that seemed long to the spectators 
of his grief. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, in a loud, resolute voice that resounded 
through the little room, “I give you my solemn word of honor that 
when Archibald Floyd’s daughter married me, she believed this man, 
James Conyers, to be dead.” 

He struck his clenched fist upon the table, and looked with proud 
defiance at the two men. Then, with his left hand, the hand that 
grasped the blood-stained paper, thrust into his breast, he walked out 
of theroom. He walked out of the room and out of the house, but 
not homewards. A grassy lane, opposite the Golden Lion, led away 
to a great waste of brown turf, called Harper’s Common. Jchn Mel- 
lish walked slowly along this lane, and out upon the quiet common 
land, lonely even in the broad summer daylight. As he closed the 
five-barred gate at the end of the lane, and emerged upon the open 
waste, he seemed to shut the door of the world that lay behind him, 
and to stand alone with his great grief, under the low, sunless, sum- 
mer sky. The dreary scene before him, and the gray atmosphere 
above his head, seemed in strange harmony with his grief. The 
reedy water-pools, unbroken by a ripple; the barren verdure, burnt a 
dull grayish brown by the summer sun; the bloomless heather, and 
the flowerless rushes—all things upon which he looked took a dismal 
coloring from his own desolation, and seemed to make him the more 
desolate. 

The spoiled child of fortune—the popular young squire, who had 
never been contradicted in nearly two-and-thirty years—the happy 
husband, whose pride in his wife had touched upon that narrow 
boundary line which separates the sublime from the ridiculous—ah ! 
whither had they fled, all these shadows of the happy days that were 
gone? They had vanished away; they had fallen into the black gulf 
of the cruel past. The monster who devours his children had taken 
back these happy ones, and a desolate man was left in their stead. 
A desolate man, who looked at a broad ditch anda rushy bank, a few 





“TI only want to see that 





paces from where he stood, and thought, ‘‘ Was itI who leapt that 
dike a month ago to gather forget-me-nots for my wife ?” 

He asked himself that question, reader, which we must all ask our- 
selves sometimes. Was he really that creature of the irrecoverable 
past? Even as I write this I can see that common land of which I 
write. The low sky, the sunburnt grass, the reedy water-pools, the 
flat landscape stretching far away on every side to regions that are 
strange to me. I can recall every object in that, simple scene—the 
atmosphere of the sunless day, the sounds in the soft summer air, 
the voices of the people near me; I can recall everything except— 
myself. This miserable ego is the one thing I cannot bring back ; 
the one thing that seems strange to me; the one thing that I can 
scarcely believe in. If I went back to that northern commongland 
to-morrow, I should recognize every hillock, every scrap of furze or 
patch of heather. The few.years that have gone by since I saw it 
will have made a scarcely perceptible difference in the features of the 
familiar place. The slow changes of nature, immutable in her har- 
smonious law, will have done their work according to that unalterable 
law; but this wretched me has undergone so complete a change, that 
if you could bring me back that alter ego of the past, I should be un- 
able to recognize the strange creature; and yet it is by no volcanic 
shocks, no rending asunder of rocky masses, no great convulsions 
or terrific agonies of nature, that the change has come about; it is 
rather by a slow, monotonous wearing away of salient poiots, an im- 
perceptible adulteration of this or that constituent part, an addition 
here anda subtraction there, that the transformation takes place. It 
is hard to make a man believe in the physiologists who declare that 
the hand which uses his pen to-day is not the same that guided the 
quill with which he wrote seven years ago. He finds it very difficult 
to believe this; but let him take out of some forgotten writing-desk, 
thrust into a corner of his lumber-room, those letters which he wrote 
seven years ago, and which were afterward returned to him by the 
lady to whom they were addressed, and the question which he will 
ask himself, as he reads the faded lines, will most surely be, ‘‘ Was 
it I who wrote this bosh? Was it I who called a lady with white-eye- 
lashes ‘ the guiding star of a lonely life?’ Was it I who was inex- 
pressibly miserable’ with one s, and looked ‘forward with unutter - 
able anxiety to the party in Onslow Square, at which I once more 
should look into those soft blue eyes?” What party in Onslow 
Square? Non mi ricordo. ‘Those soft blue eyes’ were garnished 
with white lashes, and the lady to whom the letters were written 
} jilted me to marry a rich soapboiler.” 

Even the law takes cognizance of this wonderful transformation. 
The debt which Smith contracts in 1850 is null and void in 1857. 
The Smith of ’50 may have been an extravagant rogue; the Smith of 
’67 may be a conscientious man, who would not cheat his creditors 
of a farthing. Shall Smith the d be called upon to pay the 
debts of Smith the first. I leave that question to Smith’s conscience 
and the metaphysicians. Surely the same law should hold good in 
breach of promise of marriage. Smith the first may have adored 
Miss Brown; Smith the second may detest her. Shall Smith of 
1857 be called upon to perform the contract entered into by that other 
Smith of 1850? 

The French criminal law goes still further. The murderer whose 
crime remains unsuspected for ten years can laugh at the police offi- 
cers who discover his guilt in the eleventh. Surely this must be 
because the real murderer is no longer amenable to justice; because 
the hand that struck the blow, and the brain that plotted the deed, are 
alike extinct. 

Poor John Mellish, with the world of the past crumbled at his feet, 
looked out at the blank future, and mourned for the people who were 
dead and gone. 

He flung himself at full length upon the stunted grass, and taking 
the crumpled paper from his breast, unfolded it and smoothed it out 
before him. 

It was a certificate of marriage. The certificate of a marriage 
which had been solemnized at the parish-church of Dover, upon the 
2d of July, 1856, between James Conyers, bachelor, rough-rider, of 
London, son of Joseph Conyers, stage-coachman, and Susan, hfs 
wife, and Aurora Floyd, spinster, daughter of Archibald Floyd, 
banker, of Felden Woods, Kent. 

(To be continued.) 











° SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


An Irishman, driven to desperation by the stringency of 
the money market and the high price of ernonh poms a pistol and 


took to the road. Meeting a traveller he stopped with— 

“ Your money or your life |!” 

Seoteg Sot was green, he said: 

pot it you what Pu do; Pll give you all my money for that 
Pp 0 

“ eed,” 


Pat received the money and handed over the pistol. 
. * ayes oh said the traveller, “‘ hand back that money or I’ll blow your 

rains out, 
‘ se away, my hearty,” said Pat, “ never adhrop of powther there’s 
n it. 

Op Mrs. Darnley is a pattern of household economy. 
She says she has made a pair of socks last 15 years by merely knitting 
new feet to them every winter, and legs every other winter, 


ON MISS ANNA BREAD. 


. While belles their lovel gresee read 
And fops around ren ¢ utter og j 
I’ be content with Anna Bread, 
And won’t have any but her. 


Anas was fond of his joke, and am he saw his sons 
and ters marrying one another, he remarked to Eve that 
there had been no pete there would have been no pairing. y . 


‘* Mr. Smiru, I wish to speak to you privately. Permit 
ae to take you apart a few moments.” Smith (who wasn’t the least 
—_— Certainly, sir, if you’ll promise to put me together 


‘‘ Tus snowstorm the boys regard as 
Dr. 8,, during a late storm. “Yes,” replied thi 
joke that any one can see the drift of!” 


“Trat’s WuHat’s THE MatTER!”—We have at last found 
out the origin of this a hrase, A friend of ours who has been 
absent all winter, retu g afew days since, called upon an estimable 
lady friend. He was surprised to find her confined to a sick bed. After 
the first salutations were over, our friend remarked, “ Why, Mrs. —, 
I am very sorry to find you ill; what is the matter ¢” Quickly reaching 
over to the of the , the invalid turned down the coverlid, dis- 
closing a beautiful infant, wrapped in the embrace of the rosy god, and 
said, triumphantly, “ That’s what’s’the matter !” 


SEVERAL years ago, and soon after the ‘‘ Anti-Licence 
Law” went inte force in the Mountain State, a traveller stopped 
at the hotel and asked for a of brandy. 
rie a keep it  eald the iandlord ; “forbidden by the law to sell 

uor of avy t 

i The deuce you are,” retorted the stranger, incredulously. 

— is the fact,” replied the host; “‘ the house don’t keep it.” 

“Then bring your own bottle,” said the traveller, with decision; 
“you needn’t pretend to me that you keep that face of yours in repair 


on water. 
The landlord laughed heartily, and brought his private bottle. 


AN amazon out West, in describing her runaway husband, 
ato; * Seats any We Ree by 4 scar on nose, where | scratched 


An ingenuous youth from the Granite State, now residi 
at Denves, sujuaned te his lodgings a Siw sights cinse in « state ot 


erectness. 
‘“‘ My friend,” asked his wondering companion and room-mate, “are 
you drunk or sober ?” ‘ 
“Well,” replied the youth, with the peculiar dignified and oracular 
manner which only an intoxicated person can assume, “ for Pike’s Peak 
sober; but for New Hampshire, pretty Rad 


oke,” said one to 
octor, “and it is a 
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KILLING’S CAVE, ON THE BANKS OF THE POTOMAC, NEAR SHARPSBURG, THE PLAC® OF REFUGE OF MANY CITIZENS DURING THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL 


SCENES IN SHARPSBURG DURING THE BATTLE OF 
ANTIETAM, 


A GLANCE at the map of the battle of Antietam we pub- 
lished Iast week will enable our readers to perceive how terribly 
exposed the little town of Sharpsburg was during that terrible con- 
flict, situated as it was almost between two fires, for however anxious 
our Federal Generals might be to spare the town, it was fin- 


ABTIST, MR. F. H. 8 ‘DLL. 


ssible to prevent many of the shot and shell from falling into 
its midst. Mr. Schell’s sketches, which we present on pages and 
73, will give a lively idea of the horrors of war. One of those who 
took refuge in the cellar of the Kretzer mansion describes the scene as 
most appa'ling, and when our Artist visited it on the Saturday, he 
was struck with the romantic horror of the sttuation, which partook 
more of a pege in one of James’s romances thin of the common- 
place annals of the 19th century. Here, in this cellar, were congre- 
gated men, women and children, all spellbound as they listened 
to the terrible thunders of the battle, They could tell, by the 


> 
a 


whiz and the awful explosions every now and then, how near to 
them was the work of destruction; and their terror rose to perfect 
agon when one shell exploded before one of the openings 
which gave them a dim light, and was the chief means of vep- 
tilation of this chamber of horrors. By degrees the firing grew 
fainter, and at last they had the inexpressible satisfaction to realize 
that they were saved for the present. Of a similar character is the 
sketch we reproduce of the cave of refuge near Sharpsburg, and 
situated on the banks of the Poto » where another miserable 
group sought shelter during this “fire of hell.” 


EEDEL CAVALET DETVING UTEAGGUERE AFD SxUUEERS DAK 10 TEER Worr av we Darre OF AWTTETAtaFEOM A SEEICH BY OUP SPUCTAL ARTIST, MB. ¥. BH. :CHELE.—=sEr Pace 70. 
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MORNING. 
BY JENNIE K. GRIFFITH. 


{We take pleasure in presenting another poetical effusion from a 
correspondent whose previous contributions have received a, flattering 


exequatur from an appreciative press.—ED.] 


Oh! sueh a happy consciousness, 
So rapturously new, 

Floods with a golden atmosphere, 
My glad soul through and through. 


A feeling “‘ like the sense of wings,” 
That musically play, 
While thrilled with answering harmonies, 
. My heart-beats ebb away. 


The white gates of the morning, 
With pearl and azure bars, 

Ope softly on broad fields of blue, 
Where fade the last large stars. 


The young moon stilly coming, 
Upon the hill top stands, 

To watch in loving silence 
The misty valley lands, 


They lie like peerless maiden, 
In sleep’s abandon fair, 
Her white arms are the river bends, 
The woods, her floating hair. 


The brooks are shining ribbons, 
Across her bosom laced, 

And the foamy falls her silver comb 
In careless sleep displaced. 


Od 


Sweet sleeper! as morn gazeth 
The conscious eyes unclose, 
And bosom white and forehead 

Are flushed with reddest rose. 


A mist of falling kisses, 
The dewy lips keep dumb, 
With sweet responsive fervor, 
Earth knows the Day is come. 





Dear Father! throned in glory, 
Not seraph gaze may bear, 

How bright must be the Temple 
Whose porta!s shine so fair, 


How deep their adoration 
Whose steps approach to thine, 
Since distant and still doubting, 
Such praiseful heart is mine. 


My Father! make it morning 
For ever in my heart, 

Night only when Thou art not, 
And morn but when Thou art. 








VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ EAST LYNNE.” 


CHAPTER XVII.-—-HOME TRUTHS FOR LIONEL. 


Lionet VERNER grew better. His naturally good constitution 
triumphed over the disease, and his sick soreness of mind lost some- 
what of its sharpness. So long as he brooded in silence over his 
pain and his wrongs, there was little chance of the sting becoming 
much lighter; it was like the vulture preying upon its own vitals; 
but that season of silence was past. When once a deepgrief can be 
spoken of its great agony is gone. I think there is an old saying, or 
a proverb—“ Griefs lose themselves in telling,” and a greater truism 
was never uttered. The ice once broken, touching his feelings with 
regard to Sibylla, Lionel found comfort in making it his theme of 
conversation, of complaint, although his hearer and confidant was 
only Lucy Tempest. A strange comfort, but yet a natural one; as 
those who have suffered as Lionel did may be able to testify. At the 
time of the blow, when Sibylla deserted him with coolness so great, 
Lionel could have died, rather than give utterance to a syllable be- 
traying his own pain; but several months had elapsed since, and the 
turning-point was come. He did not, unfortunately, love Sibylla 
one shade less; love such as his cannot be overcome so lightly ; but 
the keenness of the disappointment, the blow to his self-esteem—to 
his vanity, it may be said—was growing less intense. In a case like 
this, of faithlessness, let it happen to man or to woman, the wound- 
ing of the self-esteem is not the least evil that must be borne. Lucy 
Tempest was, in Lionel’s estimation, little more than a child, ye 
it was singular how he grew to love to talk with her. Not for love 
of her—do not fancy that—but for the opportunity it gave him of 
talking of Sibylla. You may deem this an anomaly; I know that i 
was natural; and, like oil poured upon a wound, so did it bring balm 
to Lionel’s troubled spirit. 

He never spoke of her save at the dusk hour. During the broad 
garish light of day, his lips were sealed. In the soft twilight of the 
evening, if it happened that Lucy was alone with him, thea he would 
pour out his heart, would tell of his past tribulation. As past, he 
spoke of it; had he not regarded it as past, he never would have 


cy listened, mostly in silence, returning him her earnest sym 
pathy. Had Lucy Tempest been a little older in ideas, or had she 
been by nature and rearing less entirely single-minded, she migh 
not have sat unrestrainedly with him, going into the room at any 
moment, and stopping there, as she would had he been her brother, 
Lucy was getting to covet the companionship of Lionel very much— 
too much, taking all things into consideration. It never occurred to 
her that, for that very reason, she might do well to keep away from 
it. She was not sufficiently experienced to define her own sen- 
sations ; and she did not surmise there was anything inexpedient or- 
not perfectly orthodox in her being so much with Lionel. She liked 
to be with him, and she freely indulged the liking upon any occasion 
that offered. 

“Oh, Lucy, I loved her! I did love her!” he would say, having 
repeated the same words perhaps 50 times before in other interviews ; 
and he would lean back in his easy chair and cover his eyes with his 
hand, as if willing to shut out ali sight save that of the past. 
“ Heaven knows what she was to me! Heaven only knows wha 
her faithlessness has cost!” 

“ Did you dream of her last night, Lionel ?” answered Lucy, from 
her low seat where she generally sat, near to Lionel, but with her 
face mostly turned from him. 

And it may as well be mentioned that Miss Lucy never thought 

such athing as discouraging Lionel’s love and remembrance of 

bylla. Her whole business in the matter seemed to be to listen to 

m and help him to remember her. 

“ Ay,” said Lionel, in answer to the question. 

ose I should dream of anything else ?” 

Whatever Lucy may or may not have supposed, it was a positive 
fact, known well to Lionel—known io him and remembered by him 
to this day—that he constantly dreamt of Sibylla. Night after night, 
since the unhappy time when he learnt that she had left him for 
Frederick Massingbird, had she formed the prominent subject of his 


“Do you sup- 





dréams. It is the strict truth; and it will prove to you how powerful 
a hold she must have possessed over his imagination. This he had 
not failed to make an item in his revelations to Lucy. 

“‘ What was your dream last night, Lionel ?” 

“It was only a confused one; or seemed to be when I awoke. It 
was full of trouble. Sibylla appeared te have done something wrong, 
and I was defending her, and she was angry with me for it. Unusu- 
ally confused it was. Generally my dreams are too clear and 
vivid.” 

‘IT wonder how long you will dream of her, Lionel? For a year, 
do you think ?” 

‘“‘T hope not,” heartily responded Lionel. ‘Lucy, I wish I could 
forget her !” 

“I wish you could—if you do wish to do it,” simply replied 
Lucy. A 

6 Wish! I wish I could have swallowed a draught of old Lethe’s 
stream last February, and never recalled her again!” He spoke ve- 
hemently; and yet there was a little under-current of suppressed 
consciousness down deep in his heart, whispering that his greatest 
solace was to remember her, and to talk of her as he was doing now. 
To talk of her as he would to his own soul; and that he had now 
learned to do with Lucy Tempest. Not to any one else in the whole 
world could Lionel have breathed the name of Sibylla. 

“Do you suppose she will soon be coming home?” asked Lucy, 
after a silence. 

“Of course she will. The news of his inheritance went out shortly 
after they started, and must have got to Melbourne nearly as soon 
as they did. There’s little doubt they are on their road home now, 
Massingbird would not care to stop to look after what was left by 
John, when he knows himself to be the owner of Verner’s Pride.” 

‘I wish Verner’s Pride had not been left to Frederick Massing- 
bird!” exclaimed Lucy. 5 

‘Frankly speaking, so do I,” confessed Lionel. “It ought to be 
mine by all good right. And, putting myself entirely out of con- 
sideration, I judge Frederick Massingbird unworthy to be its master. 
That’s between ourselves, mind, Lucy.” 

“*Tt is all between ourselves,” returned Lucy. 

“Ay. What should I haye done without you, my dear little 
friend ?” 

“‘T am glad you have not had to do without me,” simply answered 
Lucy. ‘‘I hope you will let me be your friend always!” 

“That I will. Now Sibylla’s gone, there’s nobody in the wholv 
world I care for, but you.” 

He spoke it without any double meaning; he might have used the 
same words, been actuated by precisely the same feelings, to his 
mother or sister. His all-absorbing love for Sibylla barred even the: 
idea of any other love to his mind, yet awhile. 

“Lionel!” cried Lucy, turning her face full upon him in het 
earnestness, ‘‘ how could she choose Frederick Massingbird when you 
had chosen her ?” 

‘Tastes differ,” said Lionel, speaking lightly, a thing he rarely 
did when with Lucy. ‘There’s no accounting for them. Some 
time or other, Lucy, you may be marrying an ugly fellow with a 
wooden leg and red beard; and people will say, ‘How could Lucy 
Tempest have chosen him ?’” 

Lucy colored. “TI do not like you to speak in that joking way, 
you please,” she gravely said. 

“‘Heigho, Lucy!” sighed he. ‘Sometimes I fancy a joke may 
cheat me out of a minute’s care. I wish I was well and away from 
this place. In London I shall have my hands full, and can rub off 
the rust of old grievances with hard work.” 

 Yourwill not like London better than Deerham.” 

“*T shall like it ten thousand times better,” impulsively answered 
Lionel. ‘‘I have no longer a place in Deerham, Lucy. That is 
gone.” 

** You ailude to Verner’s Pride ?” 

‘*Everything’s gone that I valued in Deerham,” cried Lionel, 
with the same impulse—‘ Verner’s Pride amongst the rest. I would 
never stop here to see the rule of Fred Massingbird. Better that 
John had lived to take it, than that it had come to him.” 

‘* Was John better than his brother ?” 

‘* He would have made a better master. He was, I believe, a bet- 
terman. Not but that John had his faults, as we all have.” 

** All!” echoed Lucy. ‘‘ What are your faults ?” 

Lionel could not help laughing. She asked the question, as she 
did all her questions, in the most genuine, earnest manner; really 
seeking the information. 

‘I think for some time back, Lucy, my chief fault has been grum- 
bling.. I am sure you must find it so. Better days may be in store 
for us both.” : 

Lucy rose. ‘I think it must be time for me to goand make Lady 
Verner’s tea. Decima will not be home for it.” 

“Where is Decima this evening ?” 

“She is gone her round to the cottages. She does not find time 
for it in the day since you were ill. Is there anything I can do for 
you before I go down ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, taking her hand. ‘“ You can let me thank 
you for your patience and kindness. You have borne with me bravely, 
Lucy. God bless you, my deer child.” 

She neither went away, nor drew her hand away. ‘She stood 
there—as he had phrased it—patiently, until he should release it. 
He soon did so with a weary movement; all he did was wearisome 
to him then, save the thinking and talking of the theme which ought 
to have been a barred one—Sibylla. 

“* Will you please to come down to teathis evening ?” asked Lucy. 

** IT don’t care for tea; I’d rather be alone.” 

“Then I will bring you some up.” 

“No, no; you shall not be at the trouble, 
presently.” 

Lucy Tempest disappeared. Lionel leaned against the window, 
looking out on the night landseape, and lost himself in thoughts of 
his faithless love. He aroused himself from them with a stamp of 
impatience. 

«I must shake it off,” he cried to himself; ‘‘I will shake it off. 
None, save myself or a fool, but would have done it months ago. 
And yet, Heaven alone knows how I have tried and battled, and how 
vain the battle has been.” 

The cottages down Clay Lane were ill-drained. It might be 
nearer the truth to say they were not drained at all. As is the case 
with many another fine estate besides Verner’s Pride, while the agri- 
cultural land was well drained, no expense spared upon it, the poor 
dwellings had been neglected. Not only in the matter of draining, 
but in other respects, were these habitation deficient ; but that strong 
terms are apt to grate unpleasingly upon the ear, one might say 
shamefully deficient. The consequence was, that no autumn ever 
went over, scarcely any spring, but somebody would be down with 

ague, with low fever; and it was reckoned a fortunate season if a 
good many were not down. 

The first time that Lionel took a walk down Clay Lane after his 
illness was a fine day in October. He had been out before in other 
directions, but not down Clay Lane. He had not yet recovered his 
full strength; he looked ill and emaciated, Had he been strong as 
he used to be, he would not have found himself nearly losing his 
equilibrium, at being run violently against by a woman who turned 
Swiftly out of her own door. f 

“Take care, Mrs. Grind! Is your house on fire?” 

“It’s begging a thousand pardons, sir! I hadn’t no idea you was 
there,” returned Mrs. Grind, in lamentable confusion, when she 


{J 


I’ll come down, then, 


| saw whom she had all but knocked down. “Grind, he catches 
sight 0’ one o’ the brick men going by, and he tells me to run and fetch 
him in; but I had got my hands in the soapsuds and couldn’t take 
“em convenient out of it at the minute, and I was hasting lest he’d 
gone too far to be caught up. He have now.” 

“Ts Grind better ?” ° 

‘He ain’t no worse, sir. There he is,” she added, flinging the 
door open. 

On the side of the kitchen opposite to the door was a pallet bed 
stretched against the wall, and on it lay the woman’s husband, Grind, 
dressed. It was a small room, and it appeared literally full of 
children, of encumbrances of all sorts. A string extended from one 
side of the fireplace to the other, and on this hung some wet colored 
pinafores, the steam ascending from them in clouds, drawn out by 
the heat of the fire. The children were in various stages of undress, 
these colored pivafores doubtlessly constitu their sole outer gar- 
ment. But that Grind’s eye had caught his, Lionel might have hes- 
itated to enter so uncomfortable a place. His natural kindness of 
heart, nay, his innate regard for the feelings of others, let them be 
ever so low in station, prevented his turning back when: the man 
had seen him. 

“Grind, don’t move, don’t get off the bed,” Lionel said hastily. 
But Grind was already up. The ague fit was upon him then, and 
he shook the bed as he sat down upon it. His face wore that blue, 
pallid appearance which you may have seen in agueish patients. 

“You don’t seem much better, Grind.” 

“Thank ye, sir, I be baddish just now agafn, but I ain’t worse on 
the whole,” was the man’s reply. A civil, quiet, hardworking man 
as any on the estate; nothing against him but his large flock of 
children, and his difficulty of getting along any away. The mouths 
to feed were many—ravenous young mouths, too, and the wife, 
though civil and well-meaning, was not the most thrifty in the world. 
She liked gossiping better than thrift; but gossip was the most pre- 
valent complaint of Clay Lane, so far as its female population was 
concerned, 

“‘ How long is it that you have been ill?” asked Lionel, leaning 
his elbow on the mantelpiece, and looking down on Grind, Mrs. 
Grind having whisked away the pinafores. 

“It’s going along of four weeks, sir, now. It’s a illness, sir, I 
takes it, as must have its course.” 

‘* All illnesses must have that, as I believe,” said Lionel. ‘“‘ Mine 
has taken its own time pretty well, -has it not ?” 

Grind shook his head. - 

“ You don’t look none the better for your bout, sir. And it’s a 
long time you must have been a getting strong. Mr. Jan, he said, 
just a month ago, when he first came to see me, as you was weil, so 
tosay, then, Ah! it’s only them as have trie knows what the 
pulling through up to strength again ig, when tlie illness itself seems 
gone.” 

Lionel’s conscience was rather suggestive at that moment. He 
might have been stronger than he was by this time had he “ pulled 
through” with a better will, and given away less. ‘I am sorry 
not to see you better, Grind,” he kindly said. 

“You see me at the worst, sir, to-day,” said the man, in a tone 
of apology, as if seeking to excuse his own sickness. “I be getting 
better, and that’s a thing to be thankful for. I only gets the fever 
once in three days now. Yesterday, sir, I got down to the field, and 
earned what’ll come to eighteenpence. I did indeed, sir, though 
you’d not think it, looking at me to-day.” 

“IT should not,” said Lionel. “Do you mean to say you went to 
work in your present state ?” 

“T didn’t seem a bit ill yesterday, sir, except for the weakness. 
The fever it keeps me down all one day, as may be to-day; then the 
morrow I be quite prostrate with the weakness it leaves; and the 
third day I be, so to speak, well. But I can’t do a full day’s work, 
sir; no, nor hardly half a one, and by evening I be so done over I 
can scarce crawl to my place here. It ain’t much, sir, part of a day’s 
work in three; but I be thankful for that improvement. A week 
ago I couldn’t do as much as that.” 

More suggestive thoughts for Livnel. 

‘‘He’d a get better quicker, sir, if he could do his work regular,” 
putin the woman. ‘ What’s one day’s work out o’ three—-even if 
*twas a full day’s—to find us all victuals? In course he can’t fare 
better nor we; and Peeckaby’s, they don’t give much trust to us. 
He gets a pot o’ gruel, or a sauce? o’ porridge, or a hunch o’ bread 
with a mite o’ cheese.” ; 

Lionel looked at the man. “You cannot eat plain bread now, 
can you, Grind?” 

“ All this day, sir, I shan’t eat nothing; I couldn’t swallow it,” 
he answered. ‘“ After the fever and the shaking’s gone, then I could 
eat, but not bread; it seems too dry for the throat, and it sticks in 
it. I get a dish o’ tea, or something in that way. The next day— 
my well day, as I calls it—I can eat all-afore me.” 

“You ought to have more strengthening food.” 

“* It’s not for us to say, sir, as we ought to have this here food, or 
that there food, unless we earns it,” replied Grind, in a meek 
spirit of contented resignation that many a rich man might have 
taken a pattern from. ‘Mr. Jan, he says, ‘Grind,’ says he, ‘ you 
should have some meat to eat, and some good béef-tea, and a drop 
o’ wine wouldn’t do you no harm,’ says he. And it makes me smile, 
sir, to think where the like o’ poor folks isto get such things. Lucky 
to be able to get a bit 0’ bread and a drain’ tea without sugar, them 
as is off their work, just to rub on and keep theirselves out o’ the 
workhouse. I know I’m thankful to do it. Jim, he have got a place, 
sir.” 

‘Jim, which is Jim?” asked Lionel, turning his eyes on the 
group of children, supposing one must be meant. 

‘*He ain’t here, sir,” cried the woman. ‘It’s the one with the 
black hair, and he was six years old yesterday. He’s gone to far- 
mer Johnson’s, to take care o’ the pigs in the field. He’s to geta 
shilling a week.” 

Lionel moved from his position. ‘‘ Grind,” he said, “don’t you 
think it would be better if you gave yourself complete rest, not at- 
tempting to go out to work until you are stronger ?” 

“TI couldn’t afford it, sir. And as to its being better for me, I 
don’t see that. If I can work, sir, I’m better at work. I know it 
tires me, but I believe I get stronger the sooner for it. Mr. Jan, he 
says to me, says he, ‘Don’t lie by never, Grind, unless you be 
obliged to it; it only rusts the limbs.’. And he ain’t far out, sir. 
Folks gets more harm from idleness nor they do from work.” 

“Well, good day, Grind,” said Lionel, ‘and I heartily hope 
you'll soon be on your legs again. Lady Verner shall send you 
something more nourishing than bread, while you are still suffer- 
ing.” 

‘Thank ye kindly, sir,” replied Grind. “ My humble duty to my 
lady.” 

Lionel went out. ‘“ What a lesson for me,” he involuntarily ex- 
claimed. “This poor, half-starved man, struggling patiently on- 
ward through his sickness, while I, who had every luxury about me, 
spent my time in repining. What a lesson! Heaven help me to 
take it to my heart.” 
| He lifted his hat as he spoke, his feeling at the moment full of 

reverence, and went on to Frost's. 
** Where’s Robin ?” he asked of the wife. 
|  He’s in the back room, sir,” was the answer. ‘“He’s getting 
better fast. The old father, he have gone ont a bit, a warming of 
himeelf in the sun.” 
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She opened the door of a small back room as she spoke. But it 
proved to be empty. Rebin was discerned in a garden, sitting on a 
bench, possibly to give himself a warming in the sun—as Mrs. Frost 
expressed it. He sat ina still attitude; his arms folded, his head 
bowed. Since the miserable occurrence touching Rachel, Robin 
Frost was a fearfully changed man; never from ‘the hour that the 
coroner’s inquest was held, and certain evidence had come out, had 
he been seen to smile. He had now been ill with ague, like Grind. 
Hearing the approach of footsteps, he turned his head, and rose 
when he saw it was Lionel.” 

“Well, Robin, how'fares it? You are better, hear. Sit your- 
self down; you are not strong enough to stand. What an enemy 
this low fever is. I wish we could root it out.” 

‘Many might be all the healthier for it, sir, if it could be done,” 
was Robin’s answer, spoken indifferently—as he nearly always 
spoke now. “As for me, I’m not far off being well again.” 

“ They said in the village you were going to die, Robin, did they 
not >?” continued Lionel. ‘ You have cheated them, you see.” 

“They said. it, some of ’em, sir, and thought it too. Old father 
thought it. I’m net sure but Mr. Jan thought it. I didn’t, bad as I 
was,” continued Robin, in a significant tone. ‘I had my oath to 
keep.” 

“Robin!” 

“ Sir, I have sworn—and you know I have sworn it—to have my 
revenge upon him that worked ill to Rachel. I can’t die till that 
oath has been kept.” 

“ There’s a certain sentence, Robin, given us for our guide, amid 
many other such sentences, which runs somewhat after this fashion : 
‘ Vengeance is mine,’ quietly spoke Lionel. ‘Have you forgotten 
who it is says that ?” 

“Why did he—the villain—forget them sentences? Why did he 
forget ’em and harm her?” retorted Robin. “Sir, it’s of no good 
for you to look at me in that way. I'll never be baulked in this 
matter. Old father, now and again, he’ll talk about forgiveness ; 
and when I say ‘ weren’t you her father?’ ‘Ay,’ he’ll answer, ‘ but 
I’ve got one foot in the grave, Robin, and anger will not bring her 
back to life.’ «No it won’t,” doggedly went on Robin. “It won't 
undo what was done, neither; but I’ll keep my oath—so far as it is 
in my power to keep it. Dead though he is, he shall be exposed to 
the world.” e 

The words “ dead though he is” aroused the attention of Lionel. 
‘¢To whom do you allude, Robin?” he asked. ‘ Have you obtained 
any fresh clue ?” 

‘‘ Not much of a fresh one,” answered the man, with a stress upen 
the word “fresh.” ‘Ihave had it this six or seven months. When 
they heard he was dead then they could speak out and tell me their 


suspicions of him.” 
‘““Who could? What mystery are you talking?’’ reiterated 
Lionel. 


‘«‘ Never mind who, sir. It was one that kept his mouth shut as 
long as there was any good in his opening it. ‘Not to make ill- 
blood’ was the excuse he gave me after. If I had but knowed at 
the time,” added the man, clenching his fist, ‘‘I’d have went out 
and killed him if he had been double as far off!” 

‘** Robin, what have you heard ?” 

‘Well, sir, I’ll tell you. But I have not opened my lips to a 
living soul, not even te old father. The villain that did the harm to 
Rachel was John Massingbird !” 

Lionel remained silent from surprise. 

‘‘T don’t believe it,” he presently said, speaking emphatically. 
‘Who has accused him ?”* 

«Sir, I have said that I can’t tell you. I passed my word not to: 
do it. It was one that had cause to suspect him at the time. And 
he never told me—never told me—until John Massingbird was 
dead !” 

Robin’s voice rose to a sound of wailing pain, and he raised his 
hands with a gestare of despair. 

‘Did your informant know that it was John Massingbird ?” 
Lionel gravely asked. 

“ He had not got what is called positive proof, such as might avail 
in a court of justice; but he was morally certain,” replied Robin. 
**AndsoamI. I am only waiting for one thing, sir, to tell it out to 
all the world.” 

“* And what’s that ?” 

‘“‘ The returning home of Luke Roy. There’s not much doubt that 
he knows all about it; I have my reasons for saying so, and I’d like 
to be quite sure before I tell out the tale. Old Roy says Luke may 
be expected home by any ship as comes; he don’t think he’ll stop 
there, now John Massingbird’s dead.” 

“Then, Robin, listen to me,” returned Lionel. ‘I have no posi- 
tive proof, any more than it appears your informant has; but I am 
perfectly convinced in my own mind that the guilty man was not 
John Massingbird. Understand me,” he emphatically continued, 
“T have good and sufficient reason for saying this. Rely upon it, 
whoever it may have been, John Massingbird it was not.” 

Robin lifted his eyes to the face of Lionel. 

‘** You say you dgn’t know this, sir ?”’ 

“Not of actual poof, But so sure amI that it was not he, that I 
could stake all ¥ possess upon it.” 

‘Then, sir, you’d lose it,” doggedly answered Robin. ‘‘ When 
the time comes that I choose to speak out——”’ 

“What are you doing there ?” burst forth Lionel, in a severely 
haughty tone. . 

It caused Robin to start from his seat. 

In a gap of the hedge behind them Lionel had taught sight of a 
human face, its stealthy ears complacently taking in every word. It 
was that of Roy the bailiff. 





CHAPTER XVIII.-THE PACKET IN THE SHIRT-DRAWER. 


Mrs. Tynn, the housekeeper at Verner’s Pride, was holding one 
oi those periodical visitations that she was pleased to call, when in 
familiar colloquy with her female assistants, a “rout out.” It ap- 
peared to consist of turning a room and its contents topsy-turvy, 
and then putting them straight again. The chamber this time sub- 
jected to the ordeal was that of her late master, Mr. Verner. His 
drawers, closets, and other places consecrated to clothes, had not 
been meddled with since his death. Mrs. Verner, in some moment 
unusually (for her) given to sentiment, had told Tynn she should 
like to “go over his dear clothes” herself. Therefore Tynn left 
them alone for that purpose. Mrs. Verner, however, who loved her 
personal ease better than any earthly thing, and was more“given to 
dropping off to sleep in her chair than.ever, not only after dinner 
but all day long, never yet had ventured upon the task. Tynn sug- 
gested that she had better do it herself after all; and Mrs. Verner 
replied perhaps she had. So Tynn set about it. 

Look at Mrs. Tynn over that deep, open drawer full of shirts. She 
calls it ‘‘ Master’s shirt-drawer.” Have the shirts scared away her 
senses? She has sat herself down on the floor—almost fallen back 
as it seems—in some shock of alarm, and her mottled face has 
turned as whité as her master’s was when she last saw him lying on” 
that bed at her elbow. 

“Go down-stairs, Nancy, and stop there till I call you up again,” 
she suddenly cried out to her helpmate. 

And the girl left the reom. 

Between two of the shirts, in the very middle of the stack, Mrs. 
Tynn had come upon a parcel, or letter. Not a small letter—if it 


government dispatch. It was sealed with Mr. Verner’s own séal, 
and addressed in his own handwriting—** For my nephew, Lionel 
Verner. To be opened after my death.” 

Mrs. Tynn entertained not the slightest doubt that she had come 
upon the lost codicil. That it—the parcel—must have been lying 
quietly in the drawer since her master’s death was certain. The 
key of the drawer had remained in her dwn possession. When the 
search after the codicil took place this drawer was opened—as a 
matter of form more than anything else—and Mrs. Tynn herself had 
lifted out the stack of shirts. There was no need to do it, she had 
assured those who were searching, for the drawer had been locked 
up at the time the codicil was, made, and tke deed could not have 
been put into it. They accepted her assurance, and did not look 
between the shirts. It puzzled Mrs. Tynn now to think how it could 
have got in. 

“Tl not tell Tynn,” she soliloquised—she and Tynn being some- 
what inclined te take opposite sides of a question in social inter- 
course—* and I’ll not say a word to my mistress. Ill go straight off 
now and give it'into the hands of Mr. Lionel. What a blessed 
thing if he should be come into his own!” 

The enclosed paved court before Lady Verner’s residence had a 
broad flowerbed round it. It was private from the outer world, save 
for the iron gates, and here Decima and Lucy Tempest were fond of 
lingering on a fine day. On this afternoon of Mary Tynn’s discovery 
they were there with Lionel. Decima went in-doors for some striug 
te tie up a fuchsia plant, just as she, Tynn, appeared at the iron 
gates. Ste stopped on seeing Lionel. 

**T was going round to the other entrance, sir, to ask to speak to 
you,”’she said. ‘ Something very strange has happened.” 

**Come in,” answered Lionel. ‘ Will you speak here, or go in- 
doors? What is it?” 

Too excitedly eager to wait to go in-doors, or to care for the pre- 
sence of Lucy Tempest, Mrs. Tynn told her tale, and handed thi 
paper to Lionel. ‘It’s the missing codicil, as sure as that we art 
here, sir.”’ 

He saw the official-looking nature of the document, its great seal, 
and the superscription in his uncle’s handwriting. Lionel did nct 
doubt that it was the codicil, and a streak of scarlet emotion aros> 
to his pale cheek. 

** Yousdon’t open it, sir!” said the woman, as feverishly impatien‘ 
as if the good fortune were her own. 

No. Lionel did not open it. In his high honor he deemed that, 
before opening, it should be laid before Mrs. Verner. It had been 
found in her house; it concerned her son. ‘'I think it will be better 
that Mrs. Verner should open this, Tynn,” he quietly said. 

““You won’t get me into a mess, sir, for bringing it out to you 
first ?”’ 

Lionel turned his honest eyes upon her, smiling then. ‘ Can’t 
you trust me better than that? You have known me long enough.” 

“So Lhave, Mr. Lionel. The mystery is, how it could ever have 
got into that shirt-drawer!” she continued. ‘I can declare that for 
a geod week before my master died, up to the very day that the 
codicil was looked for, the shirt-drawer was never unlocked, nor the 
key of it out of my pocket.” 

She turned to go back to Verner’s Pride, Lionel intending to 
follow her at once. He was going out at the gate when he caught 
the pleased eyes of Lucy Tempest fixed on him. 

‘**T am so glad,” she simply said. ‘Do you remember my telling 
you that you did not look like one who would have to starve on 
bread and cheese ?” 

Lionel laughed in the joy of his heart. 

“T am glad also, Lucy. The place is mine by right, and it is just 
that I should have it.” 

“TI have thought it very unfair, all along, that Verner’s Pride 
should belong to her husband, and not to you, after—after what she 
did to you,” continued Lucy, dropping her voice to a whisper. 

“Things don’t go by fairness, Lucy, in this world,” cried he, and 
he went through the gate. “Stay,” he said, turning back from it 
as a thought crossed his mind. ‘“ Lucy, oblige me by not mention 
ing this to my mother or Decima. It may be as well to be sure that 
we are right before exciting their hopes.” 

Lucy’s countenance fell. 

“T will not speak of it. But is it not sure to be the codicil ?” 

“*T hope it is,” cordially answered Lionel, as he finally walked 
away. 

Mrs. Tynn had got back before him. She came forward and en- 
countered him in the hall, her bonnet still on. 

**T have told my mistress, sir, that I had found what I believed to 
be the codicil, and had took it off straight to you. She was not abit 
angry; she says she hopes it is it.” 

Lionel entered. Mrs. Verner, who was in a semi-sleepy state, 
having been roused up by Mary Tynn from a long nap after a plenti- 
ful luncheon, reeeived Lionel graciously. First of all asking him 
what he would take—it was generally her chief question—and then 
inquiring what the codicil said. 

**T have not opened it,” replied Lionel. - 

**No!” said she, in surprise. ‘* Why did you wait ?” 

He laid it on the table beside her. “ Have I your cordial approval 
to open it, Mrs. Verner ?” 

**You are ceremonious, Lionel. Open it at once. Verner’s 
Pride bélongs to you more than to Fred; and you know I have al- 
ways said so.” . 

Lionel took up the deed. His finger was upon the seal whena 
thought crossed him: ought he to open it without further witnesses ? 
He spoke his doubt aloud to Mrs. Verner. 

‘Ring the bell and have in Tynn,” said she. “ His wife also: 
she found it.” 

Lionel rang. Tynn and his wife both came in, in obedience to the 
request. Tynn looked at it curiously : and began rehearsing mentally 
a private lecture for his wife, for acting upon her own responsi- 
bility. 

The seal was broken. The stiff writing-paper of the outer cover 
revealed a second cover of stiff writing-paper precisely similar to 
the first, but on this last there was no superscription. It was tied 
round with fine white twine. Lionel cut it. Tynn and Mrs. Tynn 
waited with the utmost eagerness, even Mrs. Verner’s eyes were 
opened wider than usual. 

Alas for the hopes of Lionel! The parcel contained nothing but 
a glove and a small piece of writing-paper, folded once. Lionel un- 
folded it, and read the following lines: 

“This glove has come into my possession. When I tell you that 
I know where it was found and how you lost it, you will not wonder 
at the shock the discovery has been to me. I hush it up, Lionel, for 

our late father’s sake, as much as for that of the name of Verner. 

am about to seal it up, that it may be given to you after my death ; 
and you will then know why I disinherit you. g. sae 

Lionel gazed on the lines like one inadream. They were in the 
handwriting of his uncle. Understand them, he could not. He 
tock up the glove, a thick, fawn- colored riding-glove, and remem- 
bered it for one of his own. When he had lost it, or where he had 
lost it, he knew no more than did the table he was standing by. He 
had worn dozens of these gloves in the years gone by, up to the 
perigd when he had gone in mourning for John Massingbird, and, 
subséquently, for his uncle. 

** What is it, Lionel ?” 

Lionel put the lines in his pocket and pushed the glove towards 
Mrs. Verner. 





was a letter—but one of very large size, thick, looking not unlike a 





‘ Ido not understand it im the least,” he said. ‘ My uncle ap 


pears to have found the glove somewhere, and he writes to say that 


jhe returns itto me. The chief matter that concerns usis,” turning 


his eyes on the servants, “that it is not the codicil.” 

Mrs. Tynn lifted her hands. 

“How one may be deceived!” she uttered. “Mr. Lionel, I'd 
freely have laid my life upon it.” 

“It was not exactly my place to speak, sir; to give my opinion 
beforehand,” interposed Tynn, “ but I was sure that was not the lost 
codicil, by the very look of it. The codicil might have been about 
that size, and it had a big seal like that; but it was different in ap- 
pearance.” 

‘* All that puzzled me was, how it could have got into the shirt- 
drawer,” cried Mrs. Tynn. ‘As it has turned out not to be the 
codicil, of course there’s no mystery*about that. It may have been 
lying there weeks and weeks before the master died.” 

Lionel signed to them to leave the room; there was nothing to 
call for their remaining in it. Mrs. Verner asked him what the 
glove meant. 

‘**T assure you I do not know,” was his reply. 

And he took it up and examined it well again. One of his riding- 
gloves, scarcely worn, with a tear near the thumb; but there was 
nothing upon it, not so much as a trace, a spot, to afford any in- 
formation. He rolled it up mechanically in the two papers, and 
placed them in his pocket, lost in thought. 

‘Do you know that.I have heard from Australia?” asked Mrs. 
Verner. 

The words aroused him thoroughly. 

“Have you? I did not know it.” 

“IT wonder Mary Tynn did not tell you. The letters came this 
morning. If you look about,” turning her eyes on the tables and 
places, you ‘ will find them somewhere.” 

Lionel knew that Mary Tynn had been too much absorbed in his 
business, to find room in her thoughts for letters from Australia. 

‘Are these the letters?” he asked, taking up two from a side 
table. 

You'll know them by the postmarks. Do sit down and read 
them to me, Lionel. My sight is not good for letters now, and I 
couldn’t read half that was in them, The ink’s as pale as water. 
If it was the ink Fred took out, the sea must have washed into it. 
Yes, yes, you must read both to me, and I shall not let you go away 
before dinner.” 

He did not like, in his goodnature, to-refuse her. And he sat 
there and read the long letters. Read Sibylla’s. Before the last one 
was fully accomplished, Lionel’s cheeks wore their scarlet hectic. 

They had made a very quick and excellent passage. But Sibylla 
found Melbourne hateful. And Fred wasill—ill with fever. A fever 
was raging in a pait of the crowded town, and he had caught it. 
She did not think it was a catching fever either, she added; people 
said it arose from over-population. ‘They could not as yet hear of 
John or his money, or anything about him; but Fred would see into 
it when he got better. They were at a part of Melbourne called 
Canvas Town, and she (Sibylla) was sick of it; and Fred drank 
heaps of brandy. If it were all land between her and home she 
should set off at once on foot, and toil her way back again. She 
wished she had never come; everything she cared for, except Fred, 
seemed to be left behind in England. 

Such was her letter. Fred’s was gloomy also, in a different way. 
He said nothing about any fever; he mentioned, casually as it ap- 
peared, that he was not well, but that was all. He had not learnt 
tidings of John, but had not had time to make inquiries. The worst 
piece of news he mentioned was the loss of his desk, which had 
contained the chief pertion of his money. It had disappeared in a 
mysterious manner, immediately after being taken off the ship—he 
£oncluded by the light fingers of some crjmp or thief, shoals of whom 
crowded on the quay. He was in hopes yet to find it, and had not 
told Sibylla. That was all he had to say at present, but would 
write again by the next packet. 

“It is not very cheering news on the whole, is it?’ said Mrs. 
Verner, as Lionel folded the letters. 

‘‘No. They had evidently not received the tidings of my uncle’s 
death, or we should have heard they were already coming back 
again.” 

“I don’t know that,” replied Mrs. Verner. ‘Fred worships 
money, and he would not suffer what was left by poor John to slip 
through his fingers. He will stay till he has realisedit. I hope 
they will bring me back some memento of my lost boy. If it was 
only the handkerchief he used last, I should value it.” 

The tears filled her eyes. Lionel respected her grief, and remained 
silent. Presently she resumed, in a musing tone: 

“TI knew Sibylla would only prove an encumbrance to Fred, out 
there; andI told him so. If Fred thought he was taking out a wife 
who would make shift, and put up pleasantly with annoyances, he 
was mistaken. Sibyllain Canvas Town! Poorgirl! I wonder she 
married him. Don’t you?” 

‘* Rather so,” answered Lionel, his scarlet blush deepening. 

“I do; especially to go to that place. Sibylla’s a pretty flower to 
sport in the sunshine; but she never was constituted for a rough 
life, or to get pricked by thorns.” 

Lionel’s heart beat. It echoed to every word. Would that she 
could have been sheltered from the thorns, the rough usages of life, 
as he would have sheltered her! 

Lionel dined with Mrs. Verner, but quitted her soon afterwards. 
When he got back to Deerham Court the stars were peeping out in 
the clear summer sky. Lucy Tempest was lingering in the court- 
yard, no doubt waiting for him, and she ran to mect him as soon as 
he appeared at the gate. 

‘‘ How long you have been!” was her greeting, her glad eyes 
shining forth hopefully. ‘ And is it all yours ?” 

Lionel drew her arm within his own in silence, and walked with 
her in silence till they reached the piliared entrance of the house. 
Then he spoke. 

“You have not mentioned it, Lucy ?” 

‘Of course I have not.” 

“Thank you. Let us both forget it. It wasnotthe codicil. And 
Verner’s Pride is not mine.” 

(To be continued.) 





A SHort Answer.—One of the enrolling marshals, the 
other day, received a strong hint from a down town female. Stopping 
at the lady’s house, he found her before her door endeavoring to effect 
with a vegetable huckster a 20 per ¢ent. abatement in the price of a peck 
of potatoes. 

“ Have you any men here, ma’am ?” 

The reply was gruff and curt—“ No.” 

‘* Have you no husband, madam?” 

io No,” 

“ Nor brothers ?” 

“ No.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you have a son, ma’am ?” 

“ Well, what of it?” 

“T should like to know where he is.” 

“ Well, he isn’t here.” 

‘80 1 see, ma’am. Pray where is he?” 

“In the Union army, where you ought to be.” 

Tne marshal hastened round the corner. He didn’t further ig 
gate the lady, 


To find out the number of children in the street, com- 
mence beating abrass drum, To find out the number of idle men, start 
a dogfight. 

Mrs. FANTADLING says, “If it were not intended that 
women should drive their husbands, why are they put through the 





bridle ceremony ¢” 
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FORT MALBY, FOR JHE DEFENCE OF TOOM’S STATION, TENN., ON TH® MISSISSIPPI CENTRAL RAILROAD, CONSTRUCTED OF COTTON BALES BY_THE 45TH REGIMENT OF ILLINOIS VOLUNTRERS.— FROM A 


CHAPTERS ON SCOLDS, 
And How Our Forefathers Punished Them. 


I—HOW THEY PUT A BRIDLE ON THEIR TONGUE. 


But for my daughter Julian, 

I wold shee were well bolted with a Bridle, 
That leaves her work to Fist, the clack, 
And lets her wheel stand idle, 

For it serves not shee-ministers, 

Farriers nor Furriers, 

Cobblers nor Button-makers, 

To descant on the Bible.—Chaucer. 


One of the most extraordinary instruments of punish- 
ment which man ever invented, even in his most barbarous days, 
was the “brank,” or “ scold’s bridle,” by which he sought to cure 
woman of that dear privilege of hers—which has been libellously 
termed an “hereditary complaint”—scolding ; and as, most probably, 
only a few of our readers know that such a punishment was ever in 
use, I purpose saying a few words upon it, and to follow it up by 
other varieties of punishments now obsolete. 

Our forefathers certainly were not very strongly imbued with gal- 
lantry, nor cculd they have had very strict notions of propriety, or 
they would never have subjected our foremothers to such ading 
punishments as those I shall have to describe. 

It is true that, from motives of delicacy (!), women in the early 
ages were either buried alive in pits, er drowned, in preference to 
hanging; but it is equally true that, for minor offences, the cucking- 





HOW THE ‘‘BRIDLR’’ WAS PUT ON. 


stool—whose truly ignominious origin I shall have to speak of in 
another chapter—the brank, the pillory and public whipping, with 
other degrading punishments, were inflicted without remorse, and 
with every shameful accompaniment Which brutality and ribald li- 
eentiousness could invent. Such punishments never were and never 
could be deserved, and it is indeed well that the time for their 
infliction is past. x 

The “brank,” or “scold’s bridle,” or “gcssip’s bridle,” as this 
curious and painfully-ingenious instrument has been variously called, 
was at one time in pretty general use throughout the kingdom and 
in Scotland. Indeed, it has betn. sa‘d by some authorities to have 
been of Scotch origin, and to have gradually worked its mischievous 
way “overthe border,” and so to have extended itself throughout 
England. Whichever ry. however, may have had the honor 
(!) of inventing it, the use of the brank was general in, I believe, 
most, if not all the counties in England, and records of its use occur 
in many of the old corporation accounts. 

The LL venedts themselves are scarce; but I have, after many 
years research, succeeded in coliecting together drawings and mem- 
orandums of about 30 examples which still exist. Some of these 
are still in the possession of the .orporations to which they have 
hen nape belonged; others are in public museums; and others, 

» are in my own and other private collections. Gf course one 
does not supp for a t that these are all the cimens 
which exist at the present day; for, doubtless, there may be man 
others which, as yet, have not come under one’s netice; of such 
shall be thankful to receive memorandums and sxetches. 

The country in which most “bridles” occur is Cheshire, ir, whicn 
20 less than 13 examples are still preserved, most of which have 
rae Tae oe and described in the Religuary Quarterly Review 








pages 65 to 78). 
The brank paid, of a kind of crown, or framework, of iron, 


SKETCH BY AN OFFICER, 


which was locked upon the head; and it was armed in front with a 
ag, a plate, or a sharp cutting knife or point, which was placed in 
the poor woman’s mouth, so as to prevent her moving her tongue; 
or it was so placed that if she did move it, or attempt to speak, it 
was cut in the most frightful manner. 
With this cage upon her head, and with the gag firmly pressed 





TRON ‘‘ BRIDLE’’ FOR CONFIRMED SCOLDS 


and locked inst her tongue, the miserable creature—whose sole 
offending, srheps, was that she had raised her voice in defence of 
her social rights against a brutal or besotted husband, or had spoken 
honest truth of some one high in office,in her town—was paraded 
through the streets, led by a chain, by the hand of the bellman, the 
beadle or the constable ; or chained to the pillory, the whipping post 
or market cross, to be subjected tg every conceivable insult and de- 
gradation, without even the power left her o — for mercy, or 
of promising amendment for the future ; and, when the punishment 
was over, she was turned out from the town-hall, or the place where 
the brutal torture had been inflicted, maimed, disfi «red, bleeding, 
faint and degraded, to be the subject of comment and jeering among 
her neighbors, and to be reviled at by her persecutors. 





THE WITCHES BRIDLE, 


The brank, it appears, was never a legalized instrument of punish- 
ment; but, nevertheless, it was most generally used, and was one cf 
the means by which those Retty kings, but arch-tyrants, of provincial 
towns, the mayors, bailiffs, constables or justices, kept up their 
power and held the people in awe. It was one of those cruel means 
by which authority was preserved and power vindicated, at the ex- 
pense of all that was just and seemly and rational. 

Let my fair readers fancy, if they can, now-a-days, aman “ present- 
ing”’ his wife tothe mayor as a scold, orus a gossip, and claiming that 
punishment should be administered to her! What would they think if 
they saw the peor woman “ bridled,” the knife-point thrust into her 
mouth, the iron hoop locked tight round her jaws, the cross bands of 
iron brought over her head and clasped behind, her arms pinioned, 
a ring and chain attiched to the brank, and thus led or driven from 
the market-place, through all the principal streets of the town, for 
an hour or two, and then brought back bleeding to her loving (!) 
husband? Let them fancy all this, and then say whether it is not 
indeed a happy thing that our lot is east in better days than those 
in which such disgusting public punishments could be asked for 
by husbands or neighbors, inflicted by corporate authorities, or tole- 
rated by the people themselves ? 

The brank has frequently been alluded to by old writers, and its 
use as a “* bridle for the ry a ” will be familiar to most people by 
its frequent mention in old ballads and in religious works. 

A quotation from Chaucer heads this artigle, and Gay and other 





THE BEWDLEY BRIDLE. 


writers also have allusions to its use. Robert Burns, too, in his 
poem, ‘‘On Dining with the young Lord Daer,” says: 


“ Sae far I sprackled up the brae, 

I dinner’d wi’ a lord 

So =~. © * * * 
And gotin as if led wi’ branks, 
An’ stumpin’ on my poggyeem shanks, 
I in the parlour hammer’d.” 

Dr. Plott, the celebrated historian, in his history ef Staffordshire , 
says: . 

“* We come to the Arts that respect Mankind, amongst which, as 
elsewhere, the civility of precedence must be allowed to the women, 
and that as well in punishments as favors. « For the former whereo! 
they have such a peculiar artifice at New-Castle [under Lyme] and 
Wallsall for correcting of scolds, which it does, too, so effectually 
and so very safely, that I look upon it as much to be preferred to thi 
Cucking-Stoole, which not only endangers the health of the party, 
but also gives the tongue liberty "twixt every dipp; to neit of 
which is this at all lyable; it being such a bridle for the tongue, 
as not only quite d Sives them of speech, but bii shame for the 
transgression and humility thereupon, before ’tis taken off. Which 
being at instrument scarce heard of, much less seen, I have here 
presented it to the reader’s view (tsb. 32, fig. 9) as it was taken from 
th: original one, made ofiron, at New-Castle-under-Lyme, wherein 
the letter a shews the joynted collar that comes round the neck; 4c 
the loops and staples to let it out and in, according to the bigness 
and slenderness of the neck; d the joynted semicircle that comes 
over the head, made forked at one end to let pes the nose, and 
e the plate of iron that is put into the mouth and k down 





tongue. Which being put upon the offender by order of the - 
trate, and fastened with a padloek behind, she is led through the 
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towne by an officer, to,her shame; nor is it taken off till after the 
party begins to shew all external signes imaginable of humiliation 
and amendment.” 

The brank to which he alludes as being in use in Newcastle-under- 
Lyme afterwards became the pro of Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, 
from whose ificent collection it has been, much to the regret of 
antiquaries, stolen. Gardner, in his “‘ England’s Grievance dis- 
oovered in relation to the Coal Trade,” printed in 1655—a most 
curious book—speaking of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, says : 

“ John Willis, of Ipswiteh, upon his oath said that he, the Depo- 
nent, was in Newcastle six months ago, and there he saw one Ann 
Bidlestone drove through the streets by an officer of the same cor- 
poration, holding a roPé in his hand, the other end fastened to an 
engine called the Branks, which is like a Crown, it being of iron, 
which was musled over the head and face, with a great gap or 
tongue of iron forced into her mouth which forced the blood out. 
And that is the punishment which the magistrates do inflict upon 

and scoulding women, and that he hath often seen the like 
done to others. He, this Depenent, further affirms that he hath 
seen men drove up and down the streets with a great Tub or Barrel 
opened in the sides, with @hole in one end to put through their 
heads, and so cover their shoulders and bodies down to the small of 
their i , and then close the same, called the new-fashioned Cloak, 
and so make them wear it to the view of all beholders, and this is 
their punishment for drunkards and the like.” 

One of the earliest known existing examples of the brank is pe 
served at Walton-on-Thames, neon Loudee it bears the date 1633, 
and the following curious couplet : 


** Chester presents Walton with a bridle 
To curb women’s tongues that talk too idle.” 


It is traditionally said that this brank was given to the parish of 
Walton by a gentleman named Chester, who had, by the gossipin 
and tattling of a woman to a rich kiusman, from whom he ha 
great expectations, lost a large and promising estate. It has, how- 
ever, been also said that this brank was actually présented to the 
town of Walton by the city of Chester; and the fact of so many 
examples still e at Chester, andin its county, would appear, 
perhaps, to favor such a peensien. At alt events, the’ Cheshire 
magnates had tested its efficacy pretty considerably, and therefore 
might have been anxious to introduce “the fashion” of wearing 
branks into other localities! Another dated example, formerly be- 
longing to the workhouse at Chesterfield—the only brank known to, 
have been connected with Derbyshire—is still in existence. It was 
first engraved in the “‘ Reliquary” to which 1 have before referred, 
and from that publication I transfer the accompanying engraving 
and description, premising, however, that this example is one of the 
most harmless ones which have come under my notice, but is, at 
the same time, one of the best specimens known : 

‘*The Chesterfield brank is nine inches in height, and six inches 
and three-quarters across the hoop. It consists of a hoop of iron, 
hinged on either side, and fastening behind; anda band, also of 
iron, passing over the head, from back to front, and opening in 
front to admit the nose of the woman whose misfortune it was to 
wear it. The mode of putting it on would be this: The brank 
would be opened by throwing back the sides of the hoop, and the 
hinder part of the band, by means of the hinges, c, r, F. The con- 
stable, or other official, would then stand in frent of his victim, and 
force the knife, or plate, A, into her mouth, the divided band passing 
on either side her nose, which would protrude through the opening, 
B. .The hoop would then be closed behind, the band brought down 
from the top to the back of the head, and fastened down upon it at 
B, and thus the cage would at once be firmly and immovably fixed 
so long as her tormentors might think fit. On the left side is a 
chain, D, one end of which is attached to the hoop, and at the other 
is a ring, by which the victim was led, or by which she was, at plea- 
sure, attached to a post or wall. On the front of the brank are the 
initials ‘T. C.,’ and the date ‘1688’—the year of the ‘ Glorious Re- 
volution’—the year of all years, memorable in the annals of Ches- 
terfield, and of the little village of Whittington, closely adjoining, 
in which that revolution was planned. Strange, that an instrumént 
of brutal and tyrannical torture should be made and used at Ches- 
terfield, at the same moment that the people should be plotting for 
freedom at the same place.” 

I have said that this is one of the most harmless of branks. Of 
course, by this it will be understood that the form of the plate, or 
knife, for pressing or cutting the tongue is referred to. Tn some 
examples, the plate, or knife, is evidently intended oy to press 
down the tongue and keep it quiet, while others are sharp at the 
end, for cutting; and others, again, are covered with little spikes, 
which lacerate the mouth in all directions. One, called the 
“‘ Witches’ Bridle,” formerly at Forfar, is one of the most savagely 
cruel things which could well be invented. In place of the plate, 
or gag, isa kind of spur rowel, with three sharply-pointed spikes ; 
when placed in the mouth, the upper spike pierced the roof of the 
mouth, the lower one the palate, while the other bored the tongue. 
Added to this,is.a chain, by which the constable could twitch or 
pull the bridle at pleasure ( » and thus add to the excruciating pain 
which his Victim must be enduring. 

Another equally cruel specimen is that shown in the accompany- 
ing engraving of the one preserved at Stockport, in Cheshire. The 
gag, in this instance, terminates in a bulbous extremity, covered 
with iron pins, nine in number—three on the upper surface, three 
on the lower, and three pointing inwards. Of course, with such a 
coutrivance, not only the tongue, but every part of the mouth, must 
of necessity be lacerated during the infliction of this diabolical 
punishment. Added to this means of injury, a chain and leather 
thong are attached in front, so that the beadle, in leading the poor 
offender round the town, might, if cruelly inclined (and what 
beadle was not?) give it a sly jerk or two now and then. Instru- 
ments of even greater punishment are preserved at Worcester and 
at Ludlow. . 

The most usual form of the brank is like that of the Chesterfield 
example, but some are highly ornamented, and made as grotesque 
in appearance as possible. One is not, in form, unlike an old- 
fashioned horn lantern, with a door behind and a sort of face in 
front; another has the front band formed like a nose, and the 
mouth and chin enclosed in a pierced plate; and another is an iron 
mask, with apertures for the eyes, a pierced prominence to fit the 
nose, and a long, funnel-shaped peak projecting from the mouth. 
An excellent example, in my.own possession, is the accompanying. 
It formerly belonged to the Corporation of Bewdley. The plate, in 
this instance, is simply a thick piece of iron, to press upon, not 
cut, the tongue. ' 

he notices, where they occur, of the infliction of this punish- 
ment, in corporation accounts, or other records, are very curious. 
One or two examples will serve to show their character : 

Worcester, 1658.—* Paid for mending the bridle for bfidleing of 
scoulds and two cords for the same, js. ijd.” 

Congleton, 1662.—‘“‘ Matthew Lowndes, sworn jail-keeper, and a 
list of the mace, bridle for scolding women, bolts, locks and manacles 

iven to him.” 

Edinburgh, 1567.— “‘ Bessie Tailefeir, in the Canongate, Edin- 
burgh, having slandered Bailie Thomas Hunter by saying ‘he had 
in his house ane false stoup,’ which was found not to be true, she 
was sentenced to be brankit, and set on the cross for an hour.” 

At Morpeth, 1741, “Elizabeth, wife of George Holborn, was 
punished with the branks for two hours, at the Market Cross, Mor- 
peths by order of Mr. Thomas Gair and Mr. George Nicholls, then 

ailiffs, for scandalous and — language to several persons 
in town, as well as to said bailiffs.” 

One of the latest instances of the brank having been used for 
punishment occurred at Congleton, in 1824. Of this occurrence the 
following is & very graphic account : 

“In the old-fashioned, half-timbered houses in the borough there 
was generally fixed, on one side of the large, open fireplaces, a hook, 
so that, when a man’s wife indulged her scolding propensities, the 
husband sent for the town jailor to bring the bridle, and had her 
bridled and chained to the hook until she promised to behave herself 
better for the future. I have seen one of these hooks, and have 
often heard husbands say to their wives, ‘If you don’t rest with 
your tongue, I'll send for the bridle and hook you up.’ The Mayor 
and Justices frequently called the instrument into use; for when 
women have been brought before them charged with street brawling, 
and a the constables and others while in the discharge of 
their duty, they have ordered them to be bridled and led through the 
borough by the jailor. The last tiie this bridle was publicly used 
was A.D. 1624, when a woman was brought before the Mayor, 
Bulkely Johnson, Esq., and magistrates, one Monday, charged with 
scolding and using harsh lauguage to the churchwardens and con- 


on, as they went, on the Sunday morning, round the town to see’ 
that all the public-houses were empty and ¢losed during divine 
service. 

“‘ During the examination, a Mr. Richard Edwards stated on oath 
that, ‘on going round the town with the churchwardens, on the 
previous day, they met the woman (Ann Runcorn) in a place near 
the Cockshoot; and that, immediately on seeing them, she com- 
menced a sally of abuse, calling them all the scoyndrels and rogues 
she could lay her tongue to, and them it would be better of 
them if they would look after their own houses, rather than go look- 
ing after other folks, which were far better than their own.’ After 
other abuse of a like character, they thought it only right to appre- 
aoe her, and so brought her before the bench on the following 

ay. 

“The Mayor then delivered the following sentence: ‘That it is 
the unanimous decision of the Mayor and Justices that the prisoner, 
Ann Runcorn, there and then have the town’s bridle for scoldin; 
women put upon her, and that she be led by the magistrate’s cler 
through every street in the town, as an example to all scolding 
women ; and that the Mayor and Magistrates were much obliged to 
the churchwardens for bringing the case before them.’ 3 

“In this case I both heard the evidence and saw the decision carried 
out. The bridle was put on the woman, and she was then led through 
the town by one Prosper Haslam, the town-clerk’s clerk, accom- 
ae by hundreds of the inhabitants, and on her return to the 

own Hall, the bridle was taken off in the presence of the mayor, 
magistrates, constables, churchwardens and assembled inhabitants.” 
_ In the engraving at the head of this article I have shown a brank 
in use, so that my fair readers may better understand the mode of 
its infliction. The brank here represented was formerly at War- 
rington, in Lancashire. It is an excellent example, and has cross- 
bars to keep it in situ, and is surmounted by an iron trefoil and 
other ornaments. In this case, as in some other examples which I 
have seen, the chain is attached to the back of the brank, so that 
the miserable offender was driwen before the beadle, instead of being 
led by him, as in the other examples here engraved. The Stockport 
brank and the one from Bewdley in my own possesston, as will be 
seen by the engravings, have had the chains in front fr leading by 


—pretty “leading-strings” for a lady to wear, truly !—while the one 


from Chesterfield has it at the side. The chain being attached at 
the back might, perhaps, allow of giving greater pain to the sufferer 
than when in front, as a pull or a sudden twitch from behind would 
drive the knife further into the mouth, and also make the iron frame 
press painfully against the nose. Whatever added to the heaviness 
of the infliction seems to have immediately commended itself to 
those in whose hands the ordering of them rested. 

_Much more might be said on branks, but my object has been 
simply to describe the instrument and its mode of infliction, so as 
to give our readers an idea of the treatment which women have been 
subjected to in former days. Should any of them, however, for 
curlosity’s sake, ever attempt to put on one for a few moments, let 
them take warning from the following little anecdote, and take care 
not to clasp it on too firmly until they are well assured that they can 
unfasten it again : 

“A major in the army, a few years ago, was, with some friends, | 
examining the brank at Walton Church, when a dispute arose as to 

its being sufficient to prevent speech, and it was determined to try 

it on the head of the major. He was a large, stout-made, soldierly 

man, who had been selected to teach George III. the manual exer- 

cise; and the King, who never forgot this or any other agreeable 

act of service rendered by another person, gave him his commission, 

thus promoting him from a sergeant-major to a full majority, and 

the King was very gracious to him also on several eccasions. This 

royal notice made the major very apt to take offence at the slightest 

intrusion on his dignity. The mask was carefully put on by the 

clerk, and the snap fastened. -As it closed the result soon appeared, 

for the major could only roar and point with his finger to unclose 

the helmet and release him. But, alas! tne head proved too large 

te admit a finger between the mask and the head to unfasten the 

snap, and so there the major stood, chained to the desk like a bear, 

roaring and dancing in great anger. At so ridiculous a figure it was 
impossible not to laugh most unseemly, and his friends were obliged 
to run out-of the church to prevent the scandal, leawing him in the 
hands of the little clerk, who was standing on a form to reach the 
tall man’s head, looking all the time most dolefully at the difficulty, 
and considering how it was to end. Ultimately the blacksmith had 
to be sent for, and the prisoner was released; but the laughter was 
never either forgotten nor forgiven.” 

In closing this account of the branks, I capnot refrain from re- 
peating that it is a happy thing such a barbarous, disgraceful and 
utterly unnecessary punishment should have become obsolete, and 
that, at all events, our days are not stained by its infliction. 

In the next sw I propose saying a few words on another old 
nego the Ducking-Stcol, of which my readers may, perhaps, 

ave occasionally heard, but with whose origin and mode of inflic- 
tion seme may be unacquainted. 








BATTLE OF MUNFORDSVILLE. 


MUNFORDSVILLE, the capital of Hart county, Kentucky, is 
a post village on the right bank of the Green river, 100 miles south- 
west of Frankfort. It has a population of about 800 persons. It is 
chiefly remarkable for a circular orifice in the shape of a funnel in 
the earth, the depth of which travellers declare to be unknown. Sun- 
day, the 14th of Sept., will be memorable in our history, for on that 
day Burnside’s brave troops fought the battle of South Mountain, 
Maryland, and Col. Wilder’s gallant Western men fought the rebels 
at Munfordsville. We have already briefly described this latter bat- 
tle, but the following account of this well-contested field from the pen 
of the correspondent of the New York Hera/d is so graphic, and so 
admirably describes the illustration of Mr. Lovie, that, despite its 
length, we make room for it: 


On Friday ovens: Sept. 12, the rebel cavalry at Leb pleted 
the evacuation of that place by taking the Munfordsville road. As it 
began to grow light with the gray of the dawning morning, the rebels 
moved forward on the right of the railroad, and our pickets fell back 
rapidly through the woods and abattis in front of the works and with- 
drew to the inside. The picket i) at the tollgate on the turnpike 
road also withdrew after being joined by the picket on the bridge, and 
assumed position in the works. At about five o’clock the rebels were 
seen forming in the strip of woods in front of our rifle-pits, and shortly 
after, from the cover of the wagds and abattis, began the engagement 
by a rapid and well sustained fire of musketry. 

It Tepe seen that a disposition of our men was being made by 
Col. Wilder to x+y the attack anticipated on the left, and, thinkin ita 
favorable hour, the rebel force made a desperate assault on our right. 
This was made by a Mississippi and a Georgia regiment, and well did 
they sustain the character they have made in the war for desperation, 
ecoufage and valor. The assault was led by the Colonel of the Mississippi 
regiment, and he died for his daring. The Major of the same regiment 
was wounded and taken prisoner. This assault is described by eye- 
witnesses as a most desperate charge and magnificent repulse. The 
rebels came on with terrible shouts, which were drowned in the terrific 
roar of cannon and musketry. A 12-pounder and two 6-pounders opened 
upon them with grape, and the iy was terrible, hen the smoke 
of the volley rose from the front, the Indianians saw, and hailed with a 
shout, the backs of their enemies as they fled to the woods. 

The newly-formed rebel right marched from the woods in splendid 
order, with ranks apparently full, and the morning sun giiding their 
bright bayonets. .They moved forward, and, filing to the right, passed 
from view beneath the extensive knoll in front of our works. This 
completely hid them from view, ani they did not appear again for some 
moments. During.the time they were gone the battery made its appear- 
ance in the turnpike, and, getting into position, began to throw shell 
into the works. The’ 24-pounder was*opened upon them, and the 12- 
— was also devoted to the battery for afew moments. While the 

attery played upon our troops, the rebel right again appeared end the 
battle again became desperate. When they appeared over the brow of 
the hill it was at a double quick, and not in the best of order. But all 
pushed on with desperate courage to meet resistance not the less 
desperate. With grape from the artillery, and a shower of balls from 
the musketry, they were met and mowed down; but they never faltered ; 
and it was only when they Prange on the breastworks and were met 
with the bayonet that they fell back, leaving the field strewn with their 
dead and dying. After a mometiary struggle on the breastworks, the 
whole rebel right broke into complete disorder and fied from the field. 

No sooner had the rebel right broken in confusion than the left 
which had still maintained a fire from the woods, also broke and fied 
beyond the spur of the hills = henge the woods and railroad —s 
falling back to Rowlett’s Station, Col. Wilder threw shells from all 
his guns after them, which served to accelerate their speed. They left 
all their dead and wounded on the field, besides two pieces of artillery 
and over 500 stand of smallarms. The victory was most complete. 








About two o’clock Gen. Duncan sent in a flag of truce asging permis- 
sion to bury his dead and to learn the fate of several officers. Col, 








Wilder granted him agro to bury Dio dead and shortly after a force 
made its appearance and engaged burying the dead in the different 
parts of the field in which they had fallen. men assisted in getting 
a large ber of w ded and dead from the pits in front of the 
+ =~ The wounded were all seriously injured by bayonet 


The force in the fight was composed of the following regi- 
ments: 17th volunteers, infantry, Col. Wilder; 67th Indiana 
volunteers, pr per a Col. Emmerson; 83d Indiana, infantry, Col. 
four pieces of ory and one company of cavalry, not employed. 
The Indiana, Col. , ed the scene in time to disperse 
the cavalry on the northern bank of the river. Our loss was eight 
killed, including Major Abot, and 33 wounded, according to Col. Wilder’s 
revort, 

Brig.-Gen. Duncan commanded at Munfordsville, his superior officer, 
Gen. Buckner, awaiting at Rowlett’s Station the result. 














WHERE SHALL WE TRY GARIBALDI? 
WHERE shall we try Garibaldi? 


Finil us some Italian town 
Not alive with his renown, 

ere the air is not in flame 
With the splendor of his name, 
Where the pavement on the street 
Would not stir to kiss his feet : 
Not till such a place is found 
Try him on I ground! 


What men shall judge Garibaldi? 


Seek for men in Italy 

Who can neither hear nor see, 

Through whose hearts the trumpet-blast 
Of his story never pase’d; 

Men whose honor is unstained 

When this TRAITOR stands arraigned— 
Find us such—but not till then 

Try him by Italian men! 








THE BIRTH OF STORY. 


THERE was once a time when*there were no stories, and 
that was a sad time for children, for there was wanting in their youth- 
ful Paradise the most beautiful butterfly of all. The two children of a 
King played together in the magnificent garden of their father. The 
garden was full of lovely flowers; its paths were strewn with golden 
pebbles, and with stones of the most various colors, and glittered in 
rivalry with the sparkling dew,on the fiawer-beds. In the garden there 
were cool grottoes with falling waters, fountains gushing high up 
towards heaven, noble marble statues, delightful resting-places. Inthe 
ponds swam gold and silver fishes; in the large golden aviaries flut- 
tered the most gorgeous birds, and other birds hopped and flew freely 
around, and sang their song with delicious voices. The two royal chil- 
dren had and saw this every day, and they grew tired of the splendor of 
the stones, of the color of the flowers, of the fountains, and of the fishes 
which were so dumb, and of the birds whose songs they did not under- 
stand. The children sat in silence together, and were melancholy. 
They had everything which a child could wish—good parents, the most 
valuable playthings, the most magnificent clothes, the sweetest meats 
and drinks, and could play every day in the beautiful gardens. Yet they 
were sad, though they knew not why; knew not what they wanted. 
Then came to them their mother, a beautiful and noble woman, whose 
eyes beamed with softness and tenderness, and deep was her sorrow 
that her children were so sad, and that they only smiled to her in a 
melancholy manner, instead of joyfully bounding toward her; she was 
troubled because her children were not happy as children should be, and 
could be; for children have no cares, and their sky is usually cloudless. 
The Queen sat down near her two children, a boy and girl, and clasp- 
ing them in her‘ arms, 80 white and so graceful, which glittered with 

olden ornaments, she asked with motherly love and affection, ‘‘ What 
8 wanting to you, my dear children ¢” 

‘* We know not, dear mother,” said the boy. 

** Yet we are very sad indeed,” said the girl. 

‘It is so beautiful in this garden, and you have everything which can 
afford you joy; but does it not really afford you pleasure?” asked the 
— and a tear stood in her eye, out of which the soul of goodness 


med. 
“What we have done does not afford us enough of pleasure,” replied 
e girl. 
“We wish for something, yet we know not what it is,” added the 
bo 


he mother was silent in her sorrow, and began to consider what the 
children could wish, fitted to give them more delight than the splendor 
of the garden, clothes rich and adorned, an abundance of playthings 
parte A dishes and delicious drinks ; but she found not what her thoughts 
sought. 
“Ohi were I myself a child,” said the Queen to herself, with a gentle 
sigh, ‘‘ then should I know what makes children glad. To understand 
the wishes of children, we must be children ourselves. But we have 
already wandered too far from the land of youth, where the goJden birds 
fly through the trees of Paradise, those birds which have no feet, hecause 
they never knew earthly repose. Oh that such a bird were now to come 
and to bring to my dear children something to make them happy !” 

Behold, while the Queen was still wishing, there suddeniy arose in 
the blue air above her a lordly and wondrous bird, from which a splen- 
dor went forth like flames of gold and the flash of precious stones, and 
it wheeled and wheeled, and drew nearer and nearer, and the Queen be- 
held it, as did the children. Beyond exclamations of astonishment they 
were not able to utter a word. 

The bird wasa ee sight, as, always deeper floating, it sank 
down, it was so glittering, so dazzling in its rainbow colors, almost 
blinding the eye, yet fettering the eye ever anew. It was so beautiful 
that the Queen and the children shuddered with joy, especially when 
they felt the waving of its wings. 

Before they could come to any distinct notion, the marvellous bird 
flew into the bosom of the Queen, agd gazed on the children with eyes 
that were formed like the loving eyes of childhood. Yet there was 
something in those eyes which the children could not understand. 
Something weird, and wild and strange, and therefore they had not the 
courage to touch the bird, 

Also they saw that the singular bird, clothed as it was in more than 
earthly beauty, had, under its feathers, which were as brilliant as they 
were varied, some other feathers of the deepest black, which, however, 
were not seen at a distance, For the nearer contemplation of the beau- 
tiful and wondrous bird, had the children scarcely so much time as we 
have needed to mention it, for it immediately flew off again, the bird of 
Paradise, without feet, floated, flashed, mounted higher and higher, tilt 
it appeared only like a bright, many-colored f er, floating in the 
ether, then like a golden point, and then it vanished. Till, however, it 
was quite out of sight, the Queen and the children gazed toward it with 
astonishment. But, O miracle! when mother and children looked 
once more, they were nm surprised, On the bosom of the mother lay 
a golden eee which the bird had laid, and it shimmered green goldcn 
and golden blue, like the mest precious Labrador stone orlike the most 
beaw ri-shell in the depths of the sea. And the two «hildren 
cried in the same breath, “ The egg! the lovely egg!” But the mother 
smiled in delight, and full of gratitude, had a neg sey me that that 
must be the precious stone which was still wanting to the happiness of 
her children. That the oe must contain in its shell so bright, so many 
colored and so magical a blessing, able to bestow on the children that 
which is denied to old age, contentment; at once satisfying their-long- 
ing and putting an end to their melancholy. 

he children could not gaze enough at the splendid egg, and, enchanted 
with the egg, they forgot the bird which h brought ee. At first they 
had not the courage to touch it; but, at length, the girl placed one of 
her rosy fingers on it, and suddenly cried, while her innocent face 
glowed all over with purple, “ The is warm.” And now, with great 
caution, the boy also ventured to touch the egg, to feel if his sister were 
telling the truth. At last the mother placed c. hand on the precious 
emp, and, behold, what happened then ? 

e shell fell into two halves, and from the egg came forth a being 

wonderful to behold. It had wings, and was m4 bird, nor a butterfi 
noz a bee, nor a dragon-fly, yet had something of all these. It co 
not, however, be described in a word; it was the bright-winged, many- 
colored delight of children—itself a child—the child” of the wondrous 
bird homer and its name was ons 

Thenceforth the mother never saw the children melancholy, for Story 
remained with the children, and — were never tired of it as long as 
they remained children ; and from the moment they had Story, garden 
and flower, bowgr and grotto, wood and grove became really dear to 
them, for Sto 
lent its wings to the children, who flew round in the infinite world, and 
who were yet at home as soon as they wished it. 

Who were those royal children? They were the human race in the 
Paradise of their youth, and Nature was their beautiful and beneficent 
mother. She longed for the wondrous bird Phantasy to come down 
from Heaven, which has magnificent golden feathers, but also some of 
a darker tinge, and he layed in her bosom the golden egg from which 
Story came. 

And as the children warmly loved Story, that had made beautiful the 
Jays of their childhood, enchanted them with a thousand shapes and 
transformations, and that fled over all human dwellings, over ali castle 
and palaces, so it was in Story’s nature to please those who were n¢ 
longer children reat was their delight in Story if they onl 

en of childhood into riper 


and 
brought something with them from the 





age, namely, eness of heart, 


ry animated everything for the childrens’ delight. Story ° 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





I. @, WINSLOW & CO., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS 
BRACELETS, LOOKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC,, 


ETC., 
Worth $500,000, 

To be sold for One Dollar each, without ra to 
value, not to be ae, till you know what you 
are to get. Send for Circular containing full lis 
and Fates ge lend 2% cts. for a Cert e. 

Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 


each one can have, are first N into envelopes, sealed 
up and mixed ; and when ordered, are taken out with- 
out to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all 
a fair chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will 
see what you can have, and then it is at your option to 
send one dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail we shall charge for for- 
warding the Certificates, paying stage, and doi 
the business, 25 cts. each, which must be inclosed 
when the Certificate is sent for. Five Certificates will 
be sent for $1, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five 
for $10, and one hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided 
their remittance amounts to $1, Agents wi'l collect 
25 cts. for every Certificate and remit 15 cts to us 
either in cash or postage stamps. Great caution sheuld 
be used by our correspondents in regard to giving 
their correct address, Town, County and State. 

J.H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 

N._B.—We wish it distinctly understood that all 
articles of Jewellery not giving perfect satisfaction 
can be returned and the money refunded. 





THE ALBION A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
‘ Established in 1822, 
DEVOTED TO. 
NEWS, POLITICS, GRITI AND 
GENERAL LITERA' 
Prios $3 Per ANNUM; 6 CENTS PER CopPY. 
Send oe Shon On Copies, with price, to the 
ON OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8t., N. ¥ 
P. 8.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 
Engravings, $3; half-dozen or sere, KJ r= Copy 


Sent, pOstpaid, to any address in the States. 
000 





TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, ood Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
seen, Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate, 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 
porate within four years. Good schools and society. 

undreds are settling. Apply to CHAS. K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberlahd Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed, Tribune: 

“Tt is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies.” 367-70 





Gold! Gold! 


Full instructions in Ventriloquism, and how to win 
the undying love of the opposite sex, sent by mail to 
any person for Five Cents. Address 
368 J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 





EBmployment.—THE FRANKLIN SEWING 
MACHINE; COMPANY want local and travelling 
Agents at a very liberal saJary or commission, For 
Circulars, terms and Specimen Machine, address 
368-80 HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass, 





Wedding, Visiting, Invitation and Professional 


Cards aay Ay, om and printed, by S. MAROT, 

Engraver, estnut St., Philadelphia. Orders 

= h mail promptly attended to. Samples —_ if 
eared. 





OF AMERICA. 





The forthcoming number, for November, of 


FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY 
Will contain a 
FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT, 
Most exquisitely engraved on Steel, of 


MISS CHASE, 
Daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Every number of FRANK LESLIE’s MONTHLY, the 
most popular Megazine of the day, will in future be 
Embe lished with a splendid Full Len th. Sa 

autifully engraved on Steel, of some dis 8 
American Leap. ' 

Every one of these superb Illustrations is worth 
more than the usual subscription to the Magazine 
and will, when complete, form a complete Galiery of 
American Intellect, Loveliness and Fashion. 


A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS. 


HAYT & KARR, 
369-72 No, 361 BROADWAY. 


BIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. BENICZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No, 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 


Army and Country Agents !—For liberal 
terms of WATCHES and JEWELLERY, address 
363-75 HUBBARD BROS., 65 Nassau st., N. Y. 


Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom ow Koss, a charming; 


delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 





000 








nent for years and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $1. UNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
000 


8t., Philadelphia. 
Get the Best! 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest an¢ best thing out. 


Send for Circulars, soqesng "i 
es J. G. COOLEY & CO. No. 1 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 





Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 

Onguent will force them to heavily in 

M*s woke (upon “the smoothest face) without 


stain or to 
post By! 
BR, G, G 


he s Price 
address off receipt o 
» 100 Nassau 


—— by mail, 
an . 
St., New York, 


oat 4 





FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


NO. 


sists, in part, of 


TUCKER'S NEW SsTYLE 


FURNITURE ! ! 


AND RETAIL. 


‘DEGRAAF &- TAYLOR, 


(Fermeniy H. P. Ducraar,) 
87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


PATENT SPRING BED, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
a@- Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 


359-74 





JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
JULY 11TH, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 
Was the only “preparation for food from Indian 
Cora » that qeeahven 5 medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 
prominent manufacturers of ‘“‘Corn Starch” and 
‘ 


Prepared Corn 
MAIZENA 


Flour” ofthis and other countries notwithstanding. 
The food and luxury of the age, without a single fault. 
One trial will convince the most sceptical. Makes 
Puddings, Cakes, Custards, Blancmange, &c. , with- 
out isinglass, with few or no eggs, at a cost astonish- 
ing the most economical. A slight addition to ordi- 
nary Wheat Flour greatly improves Bread and Cake. 
It is also excellent for thickening sweet sauces, 
gravies for fish and meat, soups, &c. For Ice Cream 
nothing can compare with it. A little boiled in milk 
will produce rich Cream for coffee, ch colate, tea, &c. 

Put up in 1 pound packages, with directions. 

A most delicious article of food for children avd 
invalids of all ages. For sale by Grocers and Drug- 
gists everywhere 7 

Manufactured at GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND. 
369-80 WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FULTON ST. 

MOURNING EAR-RINGS. .« 
PINS AND BRACELETS. NEW PATTERNS. 

For sale by GEO. C. ALLEN, 

No, 415 Broadway, 
New York, 


STEEL EAR-RINGS, 
PINS AND BELT CLASPS, 


No, 415 Broadway, New York. 
SOLID GOLD THIMBLES. 
Some as low as $3 each, 


AT 

G. C. ALLEN’S, 
No. 415 Broadway, New York. 

TELESCOPIC WATCH KEYS 

AND CHARMS, 
Of Lincoln, McClellan, Scott, the Lord’s Prayer, &c. 
For sale by GEO. C. ALLEN, 

369 No. 415 Broadway, New York. 





SONNTAG & BEGGS’ 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS! 


FINE VIOLINS AND STRINGS, 
GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 

GUITARS, FLUTES, 

368-80 14 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


Maemo. MADE EASY; a curious book 
(third nee ee g plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how al oe be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cts, 
Liress T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 


M1 .24 Proeures Atwater’s g1 ; 


PATENT COPYING PRESS AND Book BY MAIL. TT 
CoPriEs WRITING INSTANTLY AND PERFECTLY. A 
CAPITAL ARTICLE. THOUSANDS ALREADY SOLD. 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL BY SAMPLE IN CITIES, 
&c. CIRCULAR FREE. 

J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured 
and will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrument 
warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 84 
Walker St., near Broadway, N.Y, Send for Circular, 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLAsS 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE 
206 William 8t., cor. Frankfort, New York. 





$ Something New.—Agents wanted, male and 
female, in ovany town and city, to sell 20 New Patent 
Articles, wanted in every family. Send Stamp for 
Circular, 8. W. RICE & CO., 

368 434 Chestnut St., Pa. 





121 Nassau 8t., New YORK, 
General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates, 0000 





The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early Ipleothely Sotine of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
yous ae Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids. the mysterious and hidden causes 
for AS we peng Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

Aa Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


phe mee to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. $37-50 


The Confessions and Experience ox 
an Invalid. 


eS for the benefit and as a warning 
and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplyin 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By one wihio 
has cured himself, after being put to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL -i"= 

Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 357-6 


$75 a Mionth!—I want to hire an Agent in 
every — at $75 a month and expenses, to sell a 
newgpheap sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 

358-72 8: MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 


CATARRE! 
R. GOODALE’S CATARRH REMEDY 
: penetrates to the very seat of this terrible 
disease, and exterminates it, root and branch. Price 
$1. Send a stamp fora pamphlet. Depot, 612 a 
way. t 





BALLARD’S PATENT BREEOH-LOADING RIFLE, 





This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowletiged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made. Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 pounds. Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nom 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges. Also 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the ib., and the No. 32, or 4 in. Revolver, a Ball 80 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in use. 
For particulars call or send for a Circular to 
MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadway, New York. 


Also, Agents for the Soldiers BULLET-PROOF VEST. 





ALE AND PORTER FOR FAMILIES. 
ROBERT ADAIR, 


440 CANAL STREET, near Varick, N. Y., 
Is prepared to supply Families with 
PHILADELPHIA PORTER, 
PHILADELPHIA ALE, 
PHILADELPHIA. XXX Strout, 
PHILADELPHIA XX ALE- 
Scotch and_English Ales, Cham ne Cider, &c, 
Lovdenu and Dublin Porter. Mineral Waters, &e:, in 
bottles, on the most reasonable terms, and delivered 
without extra charge to any part of the City. tf 


From Messrs Paul de Coninck, Monod & Guirdud 
of Bordeaux. 
WARRANTED STRICTLY PURE. 


lor Sale by ’ 
J. MARC MARTIN, Importer, 
000 203 Pearl Street, New York. 


A MAN OF A THOUSAND ! 
A Consumptive Cured. 


DR. H. JAMES discovered, while in the East In- 
dies,a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Colds and General Debility. The 
recipe, containing full directions for making and 
successfully using this remedy, will be sent on 
receipt of two stamps to sar} expenses. Adress 
RADDOCK & CO, 
No, 225 North Second Street, Phila. 


367-70 


\ 





JANTED IMMEDIATELY, in every 


town and ee an Agent of either sex to 


HE CHEAP CASH JEWELLERY HOUSE 
OF NEW YORK. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, 
No. Broadway. 
Wholesale Agents wanted in ev Regiment and 
Town in the United States, Canada and British Pro- 
vinces. The assortment comprises all kinds of 


SETS, VEST CHAINS, NECK CHAINS, LOCK 
ETS, BRACELETS, RINGS, PINS, CHARMS, 
STUDS and BUTTONS, MASONIC, 

I. 0. 0. F., AND ALL KINDS 
OF EMBLEM PINS, 

And everything in the Jewellery Ine. 

Any one wishing to see ee wg I send either 
of the following articles, together with my Wholesale 
Circular, on the receipt of one dollar : 

A Gold Masonic Pin or Ring, or a 

Mice Gold-plated rocnte Fob-Key, ora 

Beautiful Set of Jewellery, ora 

Fine Engraved Snap Locket, or an 
ora 
Diamond km | or Pin, ora 
Set of Engraved Solitaire Sleeve-Buttons, 
(Lady’s or Gentleman’s), or a 
Set of Studs and Buttons, ora 
Gentleman’s Seal Stone Ring, or a 
Lady’s Double Heart Ring, or 
Lady’s Enameled Revolvin Pin, or a 
Neat Gold-plated Vest Chain or Neck Chain, or a 
California Diamond Cluster Pin, with 
Chain attached, or an 
Anchor Pin, with Chain attached, or a 
Fiae Gold Pen and Pencil. 

All the above goods are sold at retail at from $2 to 

@5 each. Persons — order anything which 


may not be specified on the Circular, can rely u 
haying their orders faithfully attended to. $01 


sa Still Victorious. 
gle’s Electric Hair Dye...........Newly improved. 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid, etansees Forces Hair to grow. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea. . Improves the Complexion. 
Surpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable! 
W. BOGLE, 
202 Washington St., Boston. 








Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Large 
commission ; honorable business, Circular sent. <A. 
W. HARRISON, Philadelphia, 361-73 


al OD TOR TIXS 





These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERD! 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane St, N. ¥. 
tr Established 1840, For Specimen by Mail, two 
000 





To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after many years of great nervous suf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (free), on 


the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a copy of 
the prescription used, Direct, the Rev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 357-69 





Employment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—gnitable for a livelihood or Ieisure hours 
in every city and town. Large profits realized. Ad- 
dress, with red stamp, fo? particulars, 

pa DOCTOR WARNER, 
wie 


54 East Twelfth St., New York. 








ONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
Prizes cashed and information furnished, High- 
est price paid for Spanish Doubloons. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall 8t.,N. ¥. 





WO WORKS 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
Seat by Mail. 

No pay expected until received, read and approved. 

ist. DR. 8. S. FITCH’S SIX LECTURES on the 
Causes, Prevertion and Cure of Consumption, Skin 
Diseases, Male and Female Gomplaints, etc. On the 
Mode and Rules for Preserving Health. 360 pages, 
2l engravings. Price 50 cents. 
—_ ag _" aig - 44 ane yi eS Heart 

sease poplexy eumatéesm, 'y 8) etc. 
with many vaiuable Medical Prescriptions for these 
Diseases. 168 pages, 6 engrevings. Price 50 cents. 
na Bay which book you will have, giving Name, 
State, County and Post Office. Address 

DR. 8. 8. FITCH, No. 714 Broadway, N. Y 

7iaw 





MURRAY, BDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES |! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 
Eentucky 
AND 
Missouri, 


draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
sworn Commissioners. | 





engage in a light and profitable business by which 
from $8 to $12 per week can be made, Persons bay- 
ing leisure evenings can make from 40 cents to $1 per | 
evening. A sample, with full particulars, sent by 
mail to all who inclose 3 letter stamps (9 cents), and 
address IRA RUSSELL & CO., Hooksett, N. H. 


367-70 


a SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
i AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
‘ 323 Canal StreeffNew York. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit 
guaranteed, $21 and $24 per dozen. 
Family Supply Store for 

Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, 


For Shirt-making. 
367-74 JAS, PABRISH, 








ax The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000 ! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


az Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expens 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky; 
OR, 


MUBRAY, EDDY & CO., St. Louis, Missc uri. 








FRANK LESLIE’S “ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





[Ocr. 25, 1862. 





DI 
Call and examine it. -_ mailed 
:° » OERRICAN CAMP CHEST CoO. 
202 Broadway, New York. 





New !—. ts Wanted !— 
of real merit just introduced. 
oe ey ed to give satis- 
The offered. ptive 
sent on . For terms, &c, ad- 
CE & CO., 83 Nassau Strect, 
, Illinois. 


2 


AGINTS WANTED 


To 10 New Styles of PRIZE and STATIONERY 
PACKAGES. The Cheapest, Seaport snd Best tn the 
Ww containing 50 Sheets of Writing Paper and 100 
articles. Price $5 per 100, and upwards. Send 
.  C,M. DUNN & CO., 118 Nassan st., 

New York. 3680 


Wanted 
faction. 








Grover & Baker’s 






CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines. 
= Acknowledged to be superior 
bY to all others, 


> 495 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


Agencies throughout the 
United States. 0000 





BALLOU’S 
PATENTED 


i. et, oe 


french Yoke 
"SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT 


Sze SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 


Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 








For sale by all the principal dealers throughout t) e 
United State« ® 








WATCHES GIVEN AWAY!!! 

We rive o Wasobd with ove buadred Stationery Packages! 
We dive aCoPY OF TH ew TAX LAW with each Package! 
We given GIFT OF JEWELRY WITH EACH PACKAGE! 
We give Ove Hundred Valuable Receipts with each Paokage! 

We give Twenty-Ove Designs with each Package! | 
We give te Sheets Paper an 18 Eovelopes with each | ackage! 
We give PENS, PENCILS, and Penholdess with each Package! > 
We give liustrations of WAK IM! LEMENTS tn cash Package! 
We give a BASKETFUL OF GOHIDS with each PACKAGE! 
We defy Compevition in PRICE aud Contents of cach Package! 
We want AGENTS to sell this Twenty-five CENT Package! 
We want YUU tosend STAMPS for CIRCULAR of Package! 


WRIB & CO., Publishers, 34 So. Third 8, Philada. 











0000 





ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure. Fit teed. $21 and $24 


en. 
= Lin vo Supply’ Store of Bosoms, Collars and 
Wristbands for Shirt-making. 366-910 





To Consumptives. 


J ie Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe Lune 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a swre cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Gc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which heconceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, andmayproveablessing Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 
Wilhamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


To All Out ot Bmployment! 


A BEAUTIFUL WATCH. IS ESENTED TO 
EVERY ONE WHO ORDERS ! F OUR MAM- 
MOTH SUREEA yee ae Ou nar CON- 

ENTS ALL THE FI ye es Rich 

wreery, Designs, &c. Send for Circulars. W. H. 
CATELY & CO., Fowler’s Building, 40 Ann Street, 
New York. 3670 


STAMMERING, 


PAMPHLETS (new edition donertoing BATES 
APPLIANCES, the NEW SCIENTIFIC and only 
known means for the rapid ani permanent cure of 
STAM MERING, can be obtained, FREE OF EXPENSF 
by addressing . C. L. MEARS, 

No. 82 Broadway; New York. 

Post Office Box 1923. 367-8¢ 


Kerosene Oil for Families, 
THE BEST, THE SAFEST AND CHEAPRST. 
Persons desirous of supplying themselves with 











Kerosene Oil of the best qual ty, and at the cheapest 
rates, as well as every er description of oil, for 
lubrication and other purposes, will find it to their 


interost to call upon the undersigned, who are pre 
pores to sell any quantity required by Families and 
erchants, from one gallon to a thousand. 
AMES TURNER & SON, 
tfo 187 Water S8t., New York. 








SSS — 








A LUCKY COINCIDENCE—FAST DAY IN RICHMOND. 


Dinan—“ Oh, massa, so berry lucky ; jist as I get down to market and find dere’s nothing 
to sell and nothing to eat, out comes Mister Davee’s proclamation for a Fast Day. Ain't it 
[Hungry F. F. V. don’t see it, but can’t help it.] 


real first-rate ?” 


a—_ 





NEW DIME BOOKS FOR OCTOBER. 
-« 10th. ESTHER ; 
AS8tory of the Oregon Trail. 


By Mrs. AnN S. STEPHENS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Old Homestead,” 
* Fashion and Famine,” &c. 

As Mrs. Stephens has not, of late, 
written much for aaa 
fresh and dashing story will be doubly welcome: 


14th.—_BEADLE’S DIM§ KNAPSACK SONGSTER. 


A collection of highly popular and patriotic Songs. 

It will contain, among other well-known and cele- 
brated lyrics, the iollowing choice melodies, viz :— 
“Glory, Hallelujah!” (the original John Brown’s 
song) ‘** Kingdom Coming,” ‘“‘ We are coming, Father 
Abraham, Three Hundred Thousand More,” ‘“ The 
Drum Tap Rattles through the La d,” “ That’s what’s 
the Matter,” “ Hold on, Abraham,” “ Ben Butler in 
New Orleans,” ‘' Jeff. Davis’s Dream,” *‘ The Trish 
Picket,” ‘To Canaan,” “De Day ob Liberty’s 
Comin’ ” ete., ete. 


15th.—BEADLE’S DIME PATRIOTIC SPEAKER. 


Comprising = of Oratory and specimens of Elo- 
uence selected from the vas multitude of Speeches, 
ddresses, Orations, and Appeals uttered in behalf of 

the War for the Union. 


17th.—_MEN OF THE TIME, No. 2. 


Comprising the Lives and Military Services of 
Generals Butler, Banks, Burnside, Lander, Baker and 
McClernand. 


25th.—_THE SOLDIER’S DIRECTORY TO PEN- 
SIONS AND BOUNTIES. : 


Comprising the Pension and Bounty Laws and 
their forms; the mode of Procedure for Soldiers and 
their Heirs to obtain Pensions and Bounties, etc. 

Ten cents each. For sale by ali Booksellers and 
Newsdealers. Sent, rea on receipt of price. 

BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York. 

Send for a Catalogue and terms to Agents. 369 








Agents Wanted.—PRIZE STATIONERY 
PACKAGES, the BEST, (HEAPEST, and MOST 
SALEABLE. Those now in thejbusiness, as well as 
others, should send for our Circular. 

3690 THISTLE & CO., 128 and 130 Nassau-st., N.Y. 





EBEL NOTES AND POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Thirty-five different Rebel Notes, Shin- 
plasters and Postage Stamps sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. Trade supplied at cents per 100, 


or $4 per 1,000. Address 8. C, UPHAM, 403 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


SANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS 


Set in Brick, Portable, or as Fireplace Heaters, the 
most powerful, economical and best altogeth~r. 


GE KITCHEN RANGES, 
Perfect Bakers, and superior in every way. 
BEACON LIGHT RANGE, 
A complete Cooking Apparatus for a few dollars. 
COSMOPOLITH PARLOR STOVE. 


The best Parlor Radiator (that burns the gases) 
in market. 


Sanford’s Mammoth or Globe Heaters, 
The most powerful Heating Stove known. 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
239 and 241 Water Street? 





3690 





FRIPNDS OF SOLDIERS! 


A’ Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ineton, Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, 
Newberne, Port Royal.» 1 all other places, shouid 
be sent, at half rater, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS. 
No, 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 000 





10,000 WATCHES 
For sale at wholesale prices. Send fer a Cireular. 
J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 
MAearr ING 500 times, mailed on receipt 


of price. . Five of different powers, #1. Ad 
dress F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Booker Mane 8560 





TO AGENTS AND SUTLERS 


A NEW AND SUPERIOR PRIZE PACKAGE 
for the CAMP and HOUSEHOLD, just out, contain- 
ing no articles unless of the VERY FINEST DE- 
SCRIPTION. EXTRA NE PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES HIGHLY EMBELLISHED with 


of MAJ..GEN. G. B. McCLELLAN 
One Copy SOLDIER’S CAMP COMPANION with 
IMPORtANT INFORMATION. BUUNTIES— 
what they are, and how to obtain them. ARREARS 
OF PAY, ALLOWANCES, PENSIONS, how to 
Commute, etc , ete.. with valuable advices from an 
OLD CAMPAIGNER. This is just what a Soldier 
wants, and willCREATE A SENSATION AMONG 
THEM. It will sell like WiLUFIRE. I also con- 
tains all the requisites for writing, and a REALLY 
FINE ARTICLE OF RICH JEWELLERY. It is 
a FIRST CLASS ee in every respect, We 
have Packages for from $4 50 to $15 per 100. We also 
VRESENT FREE TO KACH AGENT A FINE 
WATCH, warranted as a perfect time-keeper. $15 
r dav made easy. Send for our NEW Circular. 
8S C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New 
York. Largest and oldest Prize Package House in 
the world. 3670 


Engraving 





Lan?s.—TO ALL WANTING Farms, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise 
ment of Vineland, on page 79. 367-700 


TOMES, SON’ & MELVAIN, 
6 Maiden Lane, New York 


“= 





rere ~ sy 





Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loasing Rifles and Pistols. 
Bacon’s Cartridge Navy Pistols. 3680 





NOW READY, 
FRANK LESLIZ’S 
POCKET EDITION 


OF THE 


TAX LAW. 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undersigne! are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA. 
Received the First Premium at the 
BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


ee gage A Ay can be seen a our office 
woo =«6T. W BAYaUD & , 100 Pear! &., 8. ¥ 


WARDS. 
PERFECT FITTING 








SHIRTS. 





Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
MADE TO MEASURE AT 


$18, $24 & $27 PER DOZEN. 


Scif-NMeasurement for 
Printed directions tor self-measuren ent, list of 

prices, and drawings of different styler of Shirts and 
Collars sent free everywhere. Theserules are 60 
to understand that any one can take their own mea- 
“The cagh can be, pald to the Express Oo 

e cash can e Express Com; on 
receipt of the goods. ° _— 


FRENCH FLANXEL ARMY SHIRTS, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 
TRADE SUPPLIED. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, 
Between White and Walker Sts., New York. 
000 





A Beautifal Imperial Photograph 


of the 
EMPRESS EUGENIE 
is to be seen at 
ANTHONY’S, 
No. 501 Broadway. 
The Ladies of New York are invited to examine it. 





The Empress Eugenie 
will receive 
THE LADIES OF NEW YORK 
at 
ANTHONY’S, 


No. 501 Broadway 
until further notice, ’ 





An Imperial Group, 
THE EMPRESS AND THE PRINCE IMPERIAL ® 


at 
ANTHONY’S, 
No. 501 Broadway, 
Manufacturer of the 
3690 BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 





TIFFANY & Co., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver- 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 

No. 550 BROADWAY, NEw YorRK. 


Howse 1n Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 





NOW READY, 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
POCKET EDITION 


OF THE 


TAX LAW. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 





NOW READY 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT WORK OF THE AGE. 


THE FIRST VOLUME .OF 


, FRAN LEISL.TEH’s ° 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR! 


This Volume is a complete record of the GREAT REBELLION of 1861 and 1862, from the attack on 
Fort Sumter to the present time. It is in royal folio, embellished with 


Eight Hundred Splendid Illustrations! 


The Illustrations comprise every incident of interest, while the battle-scenes are masterpicces of effect 


and accuracy, not surpass 
had not less then 20 Speciac 
furnished him with Sketehes of every event of interest. 


y Horace Vervet. Durin 
rtists in 


the entire time of the Rebellion, Frank Leslie has 


the Field, besides innumerable Volunteer Correspondents, who have 


This great work hes Portraits and Biographies of the eminent men of the time—Soldiers, Patriots, Rebels 


and Statesmen. 


Volume 1 has 416 imperial folio pages, elegantly printed on fine thick paper, manufactured expressly for 


this work, which is universally acknowledged by the press as the greatest Historical Work of the 


ever issued. 


ind 


It is edited by the Hon. EB. G. Squier, late U. S. Minister to Central America, 


It embraces 
description of the battles, 

a@ This work can 
er oy numbers, PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Ww 


all the Official Documents of importance, emanating North and South, with complete 


engaged, etc., etc. 
either be had, first volume complete, in numbers, PRICE $6 50 CENTS, or in 
Each number is boun in a tasteful cover, tinted, and embellished 


th beautiful designs, so as to be an ornament to the drawing-room table. 


FRANK LESLIE, 


19 City Hall Square, New York. 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street, General Agent. 





